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Battle of Dak To 
Double VC winner 
Viking England 
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WOMEN WARRIORS 


Discover the First World War's 
forgotten female fighters ISSUE 078 
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The battles that followed these 
amphibious assaults were among the 
most intense and brutal combat opera- 


Guadalcanal... Tarawa... Okinawa... Iwo Jima 
are just a few of the many battle honours the 
| U.S.M.C. can claim on their epic campaign journey 
tions experienced by any of the U.S. across the Pacific... and King & Country is with them 
armed forces anywhere, anytime in , < all the way! 
their history. 2, ms 

The bloody cost of victory was also 
high... Almost 20,000 Marines were killed 
or missing and nearly 70,000 wounded in 4 





Here at King & Country we are proud to present 
some of our latest USMC releases to add to the 











action between 1941 USMC040 ES ek. 2p =». already impressive collection of Marines in action 
ate Mt bes: tod “tcc = currently available. 

In the war in the , ae Five fighting ‘Leathernecks’ are ably 
Pacific no quarter was > 4 s supported by our newest armoured vehicle... 
asked and seldom was rs $ y 6 The mighty M4 Sherman complete with its 
any given... by either § — 75mm main gun and a 
side. } partially exposed tank <.. he 

commander observing . 
the enemy. 
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Shermans, just like this one, supplied the 
Marines with much-needed, close quarter fire 
support as well as providing welcome shelter and 
cover as the ‘Leathernecks’ themselves move 
forward to attack the enemy positions. 

Adal oamimee sn come(-)(-aaliarcar: lace me celelecei ats 
WW2 U.S. Marines in action the only 
company to come to is... King & Country. 
‘Semper Fi do or die!’ 
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US Marines pictured 
at the top of Mount 
Suribachi, 1945 


Source: Wiki / National Museum of the US Navy 





eleome CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue Tom had the honour of speaking with two veterans 








hile in the European theatre Hitler's Third Reich was of the Battle of lwo Jima. Woody Williams received the Medal 
facing its final months of existence, the island- of Honor for his conduct during the battle, and Tom Price 
hopping campaign against Imperial Japan was still witnessed the flag raising on Mount Suribachi (page 26). 
yet to reach its bloody climax. lwo Jima was 
considered to be one of the last vital objectives before an invasion FDOARDO ALBERT 
of the Home Islands could begin. The five-week battle for this island = An expert on Anglo-Saxon history, Edoardo is a prolific writer 
fortress cost the lives of over 25,000 Japanese soldiers and US of non-fiction studies as well as fictional stories on the era. 
Marines. Seventy-five years on, the battle is a testament to the Over on page 52 he describes how the Viking leader Guthrum 
tenacity of the defenders, as well as the heroic endurance and skill > FF almost seized the throne of Wessex in 878. 
of the Marines — captured in the iconic photo atop Mount Suribachi. ~ | 
— . DR JULIE WHEELWRIGHT 
ee : Dr Wheelwright is a senior lecturer at City University London 
‘umn 4 1. and author of Sisters In Arms: Female Warriors From 
Tim Williamson / TV piwe Antiquity To The New Millennium. Starting on page 78 she 
Editor-in-Chief a. rb. WA. discusses the lesser-known women who served during WWI. 
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‘UNCOMMON VALOUR" 


26 Iwo US veterans share their first-hand experiences of the Battle of it Jima, 1945 





Frontline 








14 as ee 
Twoalliances led by Greece's ancient city states «= | ao" 
go Nead-to-head in the struggle for supremacy 
18  ARGINI 
An Athenian victory at sea is overshadowed by 
calamitous politics back at home 
20 
For centuries scholars have debated now to 
define and record these critical conflicts y 
At sea and on land, Ancient Greek commanders 7 T x 
utilised similar techniques to gain victory 
40 Read about the Boer War 58 American paratroopers 
2 oseustthovivaniuettosvee  Wetefan who earned the first battle against the odds in the 
defined through bravedeeds and fatalblunders Victoria Cross and Bar highland jungles of Vietnam 
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WAR IN FOCUS 
Stunning imagery from throughout history a4 


WO JIMA 75 A roundup of the latest 
Two US veterans share their experiences of the crucial ayhibitions and events 
campaign to capture Japan's island stronghold 
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HEROES OF THE VICTORIA CROSS 
i | SX. 40 ARTHUR MARTIN-LEAKE 
, This Lieutenant Colonel earned the first VO and Bar 








44 = WHO SANK THE USS MAINE? 


The sinking of this US warship sparked a war with Spain bila ed, | 
- but the cause remains shrouded in mystery Prof William Philpott dissects 


Hollywood's latest war epic 
GUTHRUM: VIKING KING 


How Alfred the Great's rival nearly conquered England 88 


GREAT BATTLES. 
oo DAK TO 


For almost a month, US paratroopers fought in the hellish TH] 
jungles in the highlands of South Vietnam The latest military history 
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This SPG was one of Germany's most prolific vehicles 


BATTLE REPORT NORMANDY: PART | 
This captured document reveals the German 
assessment of the Normandy invasion in June-July 1944 











The crucial events taking 
place 80 years ago, in photos 
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WOMEN WARRIORS OF WWI 94 
Dr Julie Wheelwright on forgotten female soldiers lwo Jima 
: ARTEFACT OF WAR 
OPERATOR'S HANDBOOK 90 
66 Inside Nazi bermany s = 
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History of War Subscribers not only 

save money on every issue, but also 
receive a special exclusive cover not 
available in stores. Turn to page 50 
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A NEW YEAR'S SALVO 


Taken: January 1953 


USS New Jersey (BB-62) fires nine 40.6cm guns 
near Kaesong, during the Korean War. Launched 
in 1942, the New Jersey served in the Pacific 
Theatre until the end of the Second World War. It 
served again during the Korean War and was 
eventually decommissioned in 1991. Now 
a museum ship, it remains the most 
decorated battleship in American 
naval history. 
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4 PARIS UNDER SIEGE ‘ - 
<a Painted: 1872 E 
2 A heavy piece of artillery pointed towards Prussian = 
E forces, still smokes after firing, during the Siege = a 
. = 5 J " 
% War. Lasting nearly five months, the siege mS {ein 
Z resulted in Prussians capturing the SS * 
Z . . ~ 
G city, ending the war and the SS © wg > 
Z S 


Second French Empire. 
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PLAYING AT POILU 


Taken: August 1938 


British army cadets from Warwickshire visit the 
barracks of France’s 67th Infantry Regiment, 
and try on ‘Adrian’ helmets of the French army. 
Distinctive from the flatter helmets worn by the 
British ‘Tommy’, the Adrian helmet had been 
in use by the French army since the First 
‘ World War, and remained standard | 
L~ issue protection until after the tea 
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7 SAIGONSINGALONG =e 


Taken: 28 December, 1969 


Singer Connie Stevens performs for over 20,000 
> 7 US soldiers at a base north of Saigon, as part of = 
»-, the Bob Hope Christmas Special. A long supporter ty 
\ ofthe military, Hope took his show to troops in 
x a Vietnam every holiday season between 1964- e | 
J Ay (2. He had previously also put on shows a 
. for troops during the Second World | ” a tes 
“Ne 







War and Korean War. < “See! w 
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FIRST PELOPONNESIAN \ WAR | 


Following the expulsion of Persian forces 
from Greece, Athens develops into a major 
Mediterranean power and heads a group 

of city states known as the ‘Delian League’. 
Sparta forms a rival group called the 
‘Peloponnese League’. A First Peloponnesian 
War is fought during 460-445 BCE. 
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SAMIAN WAR 


The Aegean island of Samos 
clashes with Athens. The 
Samians are blockaded and 
they reputedly appeal to 
Sparta for assistance before 
surrendering. The Spartans 
decline the request but it is 
believed the conflict increases 
their willingness to go to war 
with the Athenians. 















A sculpted torso 
of a warrior 

-\_ that was 

') discovered at 

the Temple 

of Hera on 

Samos 


























433 BCE 







BATTLE OF SYBOTA 


The Corcyraeans and Corinthians fight a major naval battle involving 
hundreds of ships. The result is inconclusive but Corcyra and Corinth are 
heavily supported by Athens and Sparta respectively. This large-scale 
engagement becomes a prelude to the outbreak of a larger conflict. 
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MEGARIAN 
DECREE 


Athens imposes 
economic sanctions 

on Megara following 
supposed Megarian 
trespasses on land 
and the killing of an 
Athenian herald. This 
decree is interpreted 
as a pretext for war, 
particularly when the 
Megarians complain to 
Sparta. The Athenians 
refuse Spartan 
demands to withdraw 
the decree and conflict 
becomes certain. 









We (Yo) (ord (0) me) mtg lom =f-} 44 (=) 
of Coronea during the First 
Peloponnesian War 
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PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


PLAGUE OF ATHENS si». ce 


An epidemic devastates Athens during the second 
year of the war. 75,000-100,000 people die, including 
the Athenian statesman Pericles. The plague has a 
direct effect on the war by causing low morale among 
Athenian armies and brecucing their pcapaely: to pene 


A Baroque depiction of the Athenian plague by 
Flemish painter Michiel Sweerts, c.1652-54 
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a ad A Oe a SR 
Plataea is later re re- established by Philip I = ae 


of Macedon as a symbol of Greek courage 
against a previous attack by the Persians 


SIEGE OF 
PLATAEA 


Thebans and 
Spartans besiege the; . ee ne es oe ee Siac 
Athenian-allied city a A ip aha —— 
of Plataea. Although = mee BO Mili ncsem 
the Plataeans mount 
a brave defence, 

the Athenians fail to 
assist them. After 
surrendering to the 
Spartans, over 200 
defenders are killed 
and the city is razed 
to the ground. Thebes 
then occupies Plataea gaia Bal 7A 
until 387 BCE. A ye ee 
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BATTLE OF 
POTIDAEA 


Athens wins a victory 
against outnumbered 
Corinthian and Potidaean Ws > 
forces. Potidaea is then 
besieged and blockaded by 
the Athenians. During this 
time representatives from 
Athens, Sparta and Corinth 
meet, which results in a 
formal declaration of war. 


One of the most famous 
veterans of Potidaea is the 
philosopher Socrates who 
is claimed by Plato to have 
fought at the battle 








BATTLE OF AMPHIPOLIS 


One of the defeated Athenian 
commanders at Amphipolis is 7 
Thucydides, the future historian ff 
who Jater writes the History of the 
Peloponnesian War 
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The Spartans win a decisive victory against the Athenians. 
Both opposing commanders, Brasidas and Cleon, are killed 
during the battle but approximately 600 Athenians are 
killed compared to only seven or eight Spartans. Amphipolis 
persuades both sides to cease hostilities. 
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SICILIAN 
EXPEDITION 


Athens dispatches a large 
armada to Sicily with the aim 
of conquering the island. The 
Athenians besiege Syracuse, 
which prompts Sparta to 
declare war. After a series of 
defeats as well as a failed 
evacuation, the entire Athenian 


PAN wat =dalowrelare, Sparta sien: a ‘BOVear peace tr bi, ey staat . aa 
let iMag anes expeditionary force is captured 


that ends the first half of the Peloponnesian ' 

5 ae ‘the e comedy Peace, or destroyed. A considerable 
War in a stalemate. Spartan prisoners are . which is staged a few fi £ Athens’ milit 
released and temples are reopened throughout days before the Peace ia a me d at es ed t 
Greece to worshipers from all city-states. of Nicias is validated. Papelera 


pa The pictured image is power is much reduced. 
However, Amphipolis is not returned to Athens from a 1969 preducion 


as negotiated and the peace is formally of the play in Cologne, 


Athenian soldiers fight 
abandoned after only seven years. West Germany 


troops from Syracuse and 
Sparta in Sicily 
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BATTLE OF AEGOSPOTAMI 


10-20 out 160 Athenian ships escape and approximately 


advance on Athens and sista cities without satan 








Aegospotami is fought at sea and is the last major battle of 
the war where a Spartan fleet defeats the Athenian navy. Only 


3,000-4,000 of their sailors are executed. The Spartans then 
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‘BATTLE OF 
cvs 


Despite their depleted 
strength, the Athenians win 
a naval battle that destroys a 


_ om . 
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Spartan-Persian fleet. Cyzicus —— 
temporarily restores Athenian - |. 
control of the Dardanelles eae Fr oo Pe 


a 


and the maritime routes 
to the Black Sea. It also 
increases morale to such an 7 
extent that a Spartan peace ‘: J ca, on alia 
offer is rejected. 2 


OP Fe ee 


A relief of an Athenian trireme 
from the Acropolis in Athens. 
Triremes are the most numerous 
warships on both sides at Cyzicus 
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PELOPONNESIAN WAR 











Hse ale ats 


epee DEAT OF 


ALCIBIADES 


— 
o ‘i The Spartan victory is 
symbolised by the death 
: of the exiled Athenian 
statesman and soldier 
| ; Alcibiades following the | 
H 
ie su 


————— 


surrender of Athens. He 

is dramatically murdered 

en route to the Persian 

court with some historians 
believing he was killed on the 
orders of the Spartans. 
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Alcibiades was famously killed 
by arrows while wielding a 
dagger against his assassins 
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SURRENDER OF ATHENS 


A Spartan army besieges Athens, which quickly 
commences peace negotiations. Corinthians 
and Thebans want the city obliterated but the 
Spartans issue generous terms. The defences 
of Piraeus and the Athenian navy are destroyed 
but Athens remains independent with exiles 
being allowed to return home. 
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BATTLE OF ARGINUSAE 


Athens won an astounding victory at Arginusae in 406 BCE, 
but threw it away by vengefully prosecuting Its triumphant generals 


or a long while, Athens had rested 

its hopes for a successful war 

on Alcibiades, the notorious but 

undeniably talented general who had 

led the Athenian fleet to victories at 
Abydos in 411 BCE and Cyzicus in 410 BCE. But 
a disobedient underling lost Alcibiades a battle 
at Notium in 406 BCE, and also cost him his 
job. Dismissed by the Athenians, who sought a 
scapegoat for the defeat, he was replaced by 
Conon as fleet commander. 

Conon conducted naval raids on 

Peloponnesian territories, and meanwhile, 
the Spartans sent out a replacement navarch 
(admiral) named Callicratidas to take over 
the Peloponnesian fleet based at Ephesus on 
the western coast of Asia Minor. The navarch 
sailed against the Athenian-allied city of 
Methymna, located on the island of Lesbos. 
Methymna fell to the Peloponnesian attack, 
but shortly Conon came up with his fleet of 7O 
triremes, too late to intervene. So he parked 
his ships among the Hundred Isles, and by 
sunrise the next day, the Peloponnesian fleet, 
consisting of 140 triremes, arrived on the 
scene. Conon beat a hasty retreat, thinking 
that he might lure off a part of the much larger 
enemy fleet and then pounce on it in the 


The scraped-together Athenian fleet 
defeated the Spartan-led Peloponnesian 
fleet at the Battle of Arginusae in 406 BCE 
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vicinity of the nearby city of Mytilene, which 
was also on Lesbos. 

Conon rowed his ships away slowly, so that 
the Peloponnesians would give chase. The ruse 
worked, and Conon then ordered his ships to 
come around to fall on their pursuers. Despite 
being caught by surprise, the Peloponnesians 
fought with such ferocity that they gained 
themselves enough time for the remainder of 
their fleet to catch up. Overmatched, Conon 
escaped with 40 triremes into Mytilene’s 
harbour. The crews of much of the rest of his 
fleet were forced to beach their ships and run 
for safety into Mytilene. 

Callicratidas next made an attempt to take 
Mytilene by storm, but Conon fended this off. 

It would only be a matter of time before the 

city fell, however, and so Conon despatched 

a fast trireme to Athens to beg for aid. The 
Athenians responded to his plea by building a 
fleet of 110 ships in just a month. Desperate 
for crewmen, they put aboard any men who 
were willing to serve, including metics (resident 
aliens) and foreigners who were given citizenship 
in exchange for their service, as well as slaves. 
The fleet moved out to Conon’s rescue, and by 
the time it had reached Mytilene it had been 
augmented by 40 more ships gathered en route. 
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In the meantime, Callicratidas was continuing 
his siege of Mytilene, where Conon was still 
penned, and roughly swatted a tiny Athenian 
squadron that had the impudence to show itself 
in the vicinity. Once the main Athenian fleet 
arrived, Callicratidas took 120 triremes against 
its anchorage, in the three nearby Arginusae 
Islands, leaving 50 ships to keep up the 
blockade at Mytilene. 

When the Peloponnesian fleet was sighted, 
the Athenians came out to fight. While they 
had the edge in overall ship numbers, their 
rowers were less skilled than those of the 
Peloponnesians, having had so little time in 
which to train at pulling their oars. Well-aware 
of their disadvantage, the Athenians deployed 
their war galleys in front of, and to either side of 
the 1,600-yard-long Arginusae Island. The force 
was split into two lines, one behind the other, 
in order to stop the Peloponnesians trying the 
diekplous, or breakthrough manoeuvre, in which 
a trireme would row through an enemy line and 
then turn about to ram the vulnerable sides or 
sterns of their galleys. If the Peloponnesians 
tried this the rear line Athenian ships would be 
perfectly placed to ram them. 

Callcratidas, scornful of a pre-battle omen 
that had foretold his own death, directed 


Right: Conon, 

the Athenian 

fleet commander 
was trapped 

in Mytilene, 
necessitating the 
rescue mission 
that resulted in the 
Battle of Arginusae 





Source: Wiki / Guillaume Rouille 









his trireme straight at that of Lysias, one of 
the Athenian generals in command of the 
enemy fleet. He rammed Lysias’s ship, and 
holed it, allowing it to fill with water and sink. 
Callicratidas went on to attack several more 
Athenian galleys, crippling them, but the last 
target would be his undoing. The bronze ram at 
the prow of his vessel hit home, but became 
stuck, and his crew could do nothing to extract 
it. The Athenians tossed grapples over the 
side to hold his ship fast, and swarmed onto 
the Spartan vessel. Callicratidas fought the 
boarders until he succumbed. 

Up and down the battleline the ships 
clashed, with the triremes pressed close 
together before the battle turned into a series 
of smaller, but still vicious, local brawls. 
Triremes were manoeuvred from their sterns, 
with big steering oars, and a skilled helmsman 
would aim his ship at the flanks and sterns of 
enemy craft. With the Aegean sky resounding to 
the crunches of colliding galleys and the shouts 
and screams of dying men, the fleets continued 
the battle. Arrows and javelins filled the air as 
warships closed. Oarsmen frantically pulled in 
their oars as enemy vessels swung by, to keep 
them from being sheared off. 

Triremes were built of light wood to make 
them easier to row. Ordinarily they would 
maintain a positive buoyancy even if they had 
been rammed and holed, and drift listlessly in 
the water, amid broken timbers and shattered 
oars. Crewmen pitched overboard would float, 
helpless, among the wrecks, unless rescued. 

The combat continued with the ships locked 
in desperate fights all along the line. At last, the 
Athenian right wing overcame the ships on the 
Peloponnesian left wing. These latter triremes 
turned and fled for refuge in the friendly 
territories of Phocaea and Chios. Their losses 
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The ancient Greek trireme, y <J 
about 120 feet in length, 7 a 


had a crew of 200 
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THE TRIAL OF THE GENERALS 


THOUGH SUCCESSFUL AT ARGINUSAE, A VENGEFUL ATHENIAN ASSEMBLY WOULD PUT 
THE VICTORIOUS GENERALS ON TRIAL FOR FAILING 10 RESCUE SURVIVORS 


The fleets and armies of Athens were typically 
commanded by a board of ten annually-elected 
generals. The generals at Arginusae won a 
resounding victory, but would never receive any 
rewards for their efforts. Instead, they would be 
punished for what occurred immediately after 
the battle’s conclusion. 

There were many Survivors or corpses either 
bobbing about in the waves or stuck on 
stricken triremes. Problematically, 
the 50-ship Peloponnesian fleet 
besieging Conon in Mytilene was 
close by, and intact, and therefore 
still a threat to the Athenians, 
who dared not scatter to reel in 
the survivors. 

Nonetheless, the wary 
Athenian generals detailed two 
lesser officers, Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, to do what 
they could to collect them. 
Unfortunately, a big storm 
came up suddenly, and 
this made it impossible —_ 
to pick up the men. With it 
the storm descending, opt - 
the Athenian fleet | et 


rowed for refuge in Arginusae, leaving the others 
to perish. The ‘abandonment’ of the survivors 
outraged the population of Athens, who thought 
that their friends and relatives had been left to 
die by the uncaring generals. 

That there had been a solid military reason 
for not having the whole fleet spread out 
to retrieve them, and also that a storm had 
intervened, garnered the generals no 
mercy. Six of them: Diomedon, Lysias, 
Aristocrates, Thrasyllus, Erasinides 
and Pericles, the son of the famous 
Athenian archon of the same 
name - were tried and convicted 
by the Athenian Assembly, and 
swiftly executed. Two other generals, 
Protomachus and Aristogenes, 
escaped the same fate only because 
they had wisely refused 
to go back home. 
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The famed philosopher Socrates 
served as the Assembly’s presiding 
officer on the trial day of the 
Arginusae generals, and was 
a bastion of enlightened 
resistance to the use of illegal 
procedure against them 
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had been heavy, with the Peloponnesian fleet 
losing 69 war galleys to the Athenians’ 25. 
The Battle of Arginusae had been an 
improbable, but clear-cut, Athenian victory, 
won with a fleet that had been hastily cobbled 
together at the last minute. For now, Athens 
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was again supreme at sea, but it would soon 
throw away the fruits of this against-all-odds 
triumph, inflicting on itself a wound from which 
it would never quite recover: the generals who 
had won the battle would soon be put on trial 
for their very lives by the Athenian Assembly. 


THE ATHENTANS RESPONDED 10 HIS PLEA BY BUILDING A FLEET 
OF 110 SHIPS IN JUST A MONTH. DESPERATE FOR CREWMEN, THEY 
PUT ABOARD ANY MEN WHO WERE WILLING TO SERVE" 


Source: Wiki / Jastrow 
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should the Peloponnesian War be considered a single war, as 
Thucydides did, or two wars, as many other Greeks believed’? 


istory has treated the lengthy 
conflict, Known as the 
Peloponnesian War, running 
from 431 BCE to 404 BCE, 
as a single war. This reflects 
the idea, deriving from Thucydides, the 





greatest historian of the era, that the struggle 


was simply one long conflict. 

There is good reason for agreeing to this 
traditional view. The identity of the primary 
participants, the Athenians and the Spartans, 


were the same throughout. Each state led a 


coalition of allies, or subject states, against the 


other from beginning to end, notwithstanding 
the long lull that followed the Peace of Nicias 
in 421 BCE. The 2/-year ‘superconflict’ 
was very much an Athens versus Sparta 
fight. Thucydides himself did not see the 
aforementioned peace as being worthy of 
the term, arguing that neither side returned 
what they said they would under the treaty; 
that breaches of the peace treaty occurred; 
and that Athens’ and Sparta’s allies in 


Seeing the superconflict as comprising 
two distinct wars, however, has much to 
recommend it as well. First, the Greeks 
themselves generally viewed it as two 
separate wars. There was a real and 
unmistakable contrast to be seen between 
the first phase of the superconflict, known as 
the Archidamian War (431-421 BCE), which 
took its name from Archidamus, the king of 
Sparta; and the next phase (413-404 BCE), 
variously called the Decelean War, because 
the Spartans had fortified Decelea in Attica, 


Thrace kept on fighting. These are 
all valid points in favour of 

treating the Peloponnesian 
Superconflict as one war. 


or the lonian War, on account of the shift in 
Strategic focus away from mainland Greece 
to the lonian cities and islands in the Aegean 
Sea and western Asia Minor. 






Left: King Archidamus of 
Sparta, after whom the 
Archidamian War (431-421 
BCE) took its name 
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Below: The Spartan admiral 
Lysander conferring with 
Prince Cyrus the Younger of 
Persia. Cyrus’s unstinting 
financial support enabled 
the Spartan victory over 
Athens in 404 BCE 
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Source: Wiki / Zde 


Thucydides was an Athenian general 
~ during the war. His failure to stop 


the Spartans at Amphipolis led to 
his exile from his home city, but he 
thereby gained the time to travel 
and compose his great history 


Perhaps the most consequential event of 
the early superconflict (the Archidamian War) 
was the trapping of Spartan hoplites by the 
Athenians on the island of Sphacteria in 425 
BCE and the forcing of their surrender. With so 
many of their preciously few full citizens now 
in Athenian custody, and under permanent 
threat of execution, the Spartans became 
uncharacteristically diffident in making war. 
The Athenians, meanwhile, conducted naval 
raids all over the Peloponnesian coast. The 
ability of the Athenians to go wherever they 
wished by sea, with their far superior fleet, 
disheartened Sparta’s Peloponnesian allies, 
and kept the Spartans themselves, ever fearful 


of a Helot revolt, virtually pinned down at home. 


Being eager to secure the safe return of their 
countrymen taken at Sphacteria, the Spartans 
sought a peace agreement with Athens, and 
eventually got one in 421 BCE. 

The peace that followed was extremely 
uneven, and though Athenian and Spartan 
troops would fight on opposite sides at 
the Battle of Mantinea in 418 BCE, direct 
military conflict between them did not start 
up in earnest again until 413 BCE, when 
Sparta sensed that Athens, weakened by the 
destruction of its Sicilian Expedition (415-413 
BCE), was vulnerable. So, the superconflict 
contained a roughly eight-year abeyance. 

But did the second phase, let’s call it the 
lonian War for simplicity’s sake, as many 
Greeks did, bear any differences from the 
first phase, the Archidamian War, that would 
let us declare it to be separate and distinct 
from it? It certainly does. 

Perhaps the biggest difference between the 
two phases of the superconflict was the crucial 
intervention of the Persian Empire. This was 
done almost entirely through the delivery of 
financial support to the Spartans in their war 
with the Athenians. This money was slow to 











“THE 2/-YEAR 
‘SUPERCONFLICT WAS VERY 
MUCH AN ATHENS VERSUS 
SPARTA FIGHT” 


tip the scales in favour of the Peloponnesian 
League, mainly because Tissaphernes, the 
Persian satrap, or provincial governor, in charge 
of funding the Spartans, decided for several 
years to play both sides against the other, 
to keep the Greeks occupied, and thereby of 
limited threat to Persia. 

This changed once Prince Cyrus the 
Younger took command of Persia’s maritime 
provinces in 407 BCE and gained control of the 
storehouse of subsidies. Once he was in place, 
money flowed easily to the Spartans, and they 
were able to both lure experienced oarsmen 
onto their war galleys, and off of those of the 
Athenians, by offering them higher pay. The 
Spartans were also able to replace lost 
war galleys with the virtually unlimited funds 
that Cyrus provided. 

One other piece of evidence that lends 
credence to the Persian distinctiveness of 
the second phase, and is often overlooked 
in modern treatments of the war, comes 
from a little-known speech by the Athenian 
orator Andocides. Significantly, this incident 
is not mentioned in Thucydides’s otherwise 
very detailed history, and this may be why it 
goes unnoticed so often. Sometime about 
392 BCE, Andocides gave a speech, ‘On the 
Peace with the Spartans’, in reference to a 
later war with them. In it he stated that it was 
the Athenian decision to supply help to 
a rebellious Persian satrap named 
Amorges in Asia Minor, in 415 BCE, 
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or thereabouts, that had provoked the Great 
King of Persia to give financial Support to the 
Spartans against the Athenians. This means 
the second portion of the superconflict can 
be readily distinguished by the intervention of 
the Persians, an intrusion that greatly altered 
its character, and moreover, the Athenians 
themselves were well aware of this point. 

The importance of the Persian funding of 
the Peloponnesian fleet points to another 
critical difference between the two phases 
of the superconflict. While the entire struggle 
was primarily a naval one, the lonian War was 
fought almost exclusively at sea. 

The major land battles of the war had already 
been fought; the battles that would prove of 
greatest importance in the lonian War were 
naval engagements, and were more numerous 
and impactful, including: Cynossema (411 
BCE), Abydos (411 BCE), Cyzicus (410 BCE), 
Notium (406 BCE), Arginusae (406 BCE), and 
Aegospotami (405 BCE). In the end, the war 
was decided at sea when, after smashing 
the Athenian fleet at Aegospotami, the 
Peloponnesian fleet under the Spartan admiral 
Lysander cut off Athens’ food supply from the 
Black Sea by taking control of the Hellespont, 
forcing the Athenians to surrender. 

Thucydides was well within his rights to 
assess the whole of the period as a unitary 
war. However there are strong reasons why the 
Archidamian War and the lonian War deserve 
to be treated as separate entities. It may be 
said with some justification that Athens won 
the Archidamian War, but then, having grown 
overconfident, it embarked on the disastrous 
venture to Sicily and there met defeat. This 
gave encouragement to the Spartans, who 
went back to war against Athens, and with 

re Persian gold paying for their fleets, 
Sm won a victory in the subsequent 
lonian War. 
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Thucydides of Athens was 
by far the leading historian 
of the long struggle between 
Athens and Sparta, and 


__ viewed it was one war 
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rom the opening of the 
Peloponnesian War in 431 BCE, 

it was clear that the power of 

both Sparta and Athens was 
fundamentally different. Sparta 
had long been regarded as the natural leader 
of Greece and especially in hoplite warfare, 
the ranks of heavy infantry who vied with each 
other on the (relatively few) battlefields of 
Greece. Sparta’s entire culture evolved around 
a system of training which allowed its male 
citizens (Spartiates or homoioi meaning ‘peers’ 
or ‘equals’) to train as hoplites. 

Sparta had a unique political system of dual 
kingship and was fundamentally conservative. 
Farming and other necessary activities were 
undertaken by state-owned slaves (helots) 
or other communities of non-Spartans (the 
perioceoi or ‘dwellers around’). Spartans were 
full-time soldiers, unmatched in training by the 
citizens of any other city state. Greece at the 
time was made up of many independent city 
States, most allied to either Sparta or Athens. 
Sparta also had control of a land-based empire, 
centred on the Peloponnese and known, not 
surprisingly, as the Peloponnesian League. 

Athens, by contrast was a centre of 
new ideas such as democracy (although 
Aristophanes’s comedy and Socratic philosophy 
date to the years of the Peloponnesian War). 
Athens had risen rapidly to prominence during 
the Persian Wars (490-479 BCE) and had 
gained the confidence to assert itself as a 
rival to Sparta. It did this by developing a 
huge navy of triremes and through that fleet 
an alliance of Greek island states to defend 
against any new Persian threat. This alliance, 
the Delian League, was transformed into an 
Athenian Empire very quickly. Athens imposed 
democracy on member states and demanded 
ships or payment of funds from them. 

These two cities therefore divided Greece. 
Other cities appealed to one or the other to 
settle their own disputes and these escalated 
into war between Athens and Sparta. At the 
beginning of the war, Athens knew it could not 
face Sparta in battle on land; Sparta knew it 
could not hope to fight Athens at sea. Each 
year, Spartan armies invaded Attica, the lands 
which supported Athens, and ravaged crops. 
When they did this, Athens did not face them 
but withdrew their population within the city 





Athenian grave stele showing a Peloponnesian opponent 
(we can tell from his helmet and very short sword) 














walls and waited out the invasion (they had 

built long walls from Athens to their harbour 

at Piraeus). Athens could supply itself by 

sea. These tactics worked and were the idea 

of Athens’ leader, Pericles. Unfortunately, 

with the entire population of Attica crammed 
into such a small space, plague broke out in 
Athens and decimated the population. It also 
claimed the life of Pericles and Athens was 

left with several leaders vying for control (and 
all without Pericles’s vision). Soon these new 
leaders abandoned Pericles’s plans and looked 
for opportunities to prove themselves. These 
included naval raids on the Peloponnese and in 
one of these raids, on the town of Pylos and the 
island of Sphacteria in 425 BCE, the next phase 
of the war was revealed. 


“THAT PEACE, THE PEACE OF 
NICIAS, WAS MEANT 10 LAST 30 
YEARS; IT BARELY LASTED FIVE” 


Sparta opposed the Athenian raid but did not 
send enough troops. Those it did send were 
trapped on the island of Sphacteria where the 
Athenians laid siege to them. 

Hoplite battle was usually between ranks 
of heavily armed hoplites, using spears (dory) 
and large round shields (aspis). They alSo wore 
helmets and linen armour (thorax). The men 
formed lines of interlocking shields, a wall 
of men. Ranks, up to 12 deep would charge 
against one another and push (othismos) until 
one side broke and ran. Slings, archery and 
jJavelins were also used but their role was not 
often emphasised (Something which would 
change during the Peloponnesian War). It was 
of this kind of hoplite warfare that Sparta 
was the recognised master. Sparta had been 
defeated occasionally in the past, but its 
reputation remained intact. 

Around 420 Spartans were trapped on 
Sphacteria for 72 days. The Athenians 
were able to land overwhelming numbers of 
troops including numbers of missile troops 
who could harass the hoplites but run away 
without coming into contact. These troops 
forced the surrender of the Spartan hoplites, 
including 120 Spartiates. The weakness of 
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the Spartan system was exposed — even the 
loss of 120 men would cause irrevocable 
damage to the Spartan state. Sparta sued for 
peace but Athens refused. Athens immediately 
squandered her advantage, however. 

Full of confidence after Sphacteria, Athens 
launched an attack on Thebes (its neighbour to 
the north and perennial enemy). It was defeated 
by Thebes at the battle of Delium and then by 
a Spartan general, Brasidas, at Amphipolis 
in Thrace. These mistakes were due to the 
demagogues at Athens (such as Cleon, who 
died at Amphipolis) proposing plans through 
popular appeal but which had no clear purpose. 
Athens finally accepted the peace offered by 
Sparta. That peace, the Peace of Nicias, was 
meant to last 50 years; it barely lasted five. 
Again, Athens squandered the peace by joining 
an alliance of disaffected Peloponnesian cities 
(Argos and Elis) and lost the battle of Mantinea 
against Sparta. It had not learned that Spartan 
hoplites on land were still hard to beat. 

Athens next attempted to restore its fortunes 
by agreeing to a campaign in Sicily in 415-413 
BCE (another ‘opportunity’ with no foresight). 
Sparta eventually joined against them and 
Athens suffered a humiliating defeat. This led to 
the last phase of the war where Athens’ losses 
meant disaffected members of its empire broke 
away from its control. Sparta also realised that, 
rather than invade Attica each year, it should 
establish a permanent base there. Sparta 
established a base in Attica at Dekeleia and 
was therefore a permanent threat, which Athens 
could not avoid. Sparta also realised that it 
needed to raise a navy. Naval warfare involved 
a great deal of training using citizen rowers (200 
per ship), which would ram enemy ships, and 
hoplites and archers would then fight on the 
two connected vessels. Using Persian funds, 
Sparta built and trained a navy of her own, and 
was therefore able to harass Athens on its side 
of the Aegean Sea, pursuing it all the way to the 
Hellespont (the source of Athenian grain). 

Athens still won several naval battles such 
as Arginusae in 406 BCE, the largest naval 
battle of the age with almost 300 ships. Political 
upheavals at Athens helped Sparta’s cause and 
eventually Athens lost the battle of Aegospotami 
in 405 BCE, losing her entire fleet. Athens 
could now be starved into submission and it 
surrendered unconditionally in 404 BCE. 

Sat 


The grave stele of Democleides 
who probably lost his life 
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in a naval battle - he sits 
sorrowfully on a trireme prow 
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NOTORIOUS FOR HIS LICENTIOUS LIFESTYLE 




































ATHENS 


The most important Athenian military leader of the second 

half of the Peloponnesian War was Alcibiades. Rising 

to prominence in the period of tense peace in between 
the Archidamian War and the lonian War, in 415 BCE 
Alcibiades was named to be one of the commanders of 

the ill-fated expedition to Sicily under Nicias. 

Right before the expeditionary fleet was to set sail, 
several statues around Athens were defaced, a terrible 
sacrilege. Alcibiades stood accused of having a part in this, 
but went to Sicily before he could stand trial. He was soon 
recalled, but knowing that he would be convicted by his 
— enemies, he wisely headed for Sparta, where he found 

» refuge. He advised the Spartans to send an officer 
to take command of the defence of Syracuse (this 
would be Gylippus) and also urged them to fortify 
a permanent position at Decelea from which to 
mount raids on Athenian lands in Attica. 
Alcibiades soon fell afoul of the Spartans 
- he had an affair with King Agis’s 
queen - and fell in with Tissaphernes, 
the Persian satrap of Lydia. He 
advised Tissaphernes to skimp on 

payments to the Peloponnesian 


Source: Wiki / Musée Fabre 


Alcibiades was a student of 

the great Athenian philosopher 
Socrates, and features in Plato’s 
Symposium and Protagoras 
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mainly poorer farmers. 


Pericles lived longer. 
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) ATHENS’ GREAT ARCHON COUNSELLED PATIENCE 
ATHENS 


The Athenians could evacuate Attica and avoid giving battle on land, 
importing their food from overseas. Also, the Athenian navy could 
attack the Peloponnesus all along its coastline. 

The Spartans, with the best hoplites in Greece, desperately wanted 
a pitched battle on land. It was important that the Athenians fight, 
Pericles explained, because the Spartans had failed to submit their 
dispute over Potidaea to arbitration, as prescribed by treaty. 

If Athens gave in, the Spartans would sense weakness and then 
press for further concessions. A deadly plague struck Athens in 430 
BCE, and severely weakened the city, but it did not fall. Unfortunately, 
its great leader succumbed to the pestilence in 429 BCE, and his wise 
counsels and leadership would be sorely missed by his countrymen. 

Many of the grievous mistakes that the Athenians made 
later in the war might well have been avoided had — 


The key figures of Ancient Greece's bloody battlefields 


THE YOUNG ALCIBIADES WAS ALSO A TALENTED ATHENIAN 
GENERAL WHO PLAYED AN OUTSIZED ROLE IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


fleet, and play both sides against each other to keep them 
occupied and too exhausted to be a threat to Persia. 

Following an oligarchical coup that briefly ended Athens’ 
democratic government, the Athenian fleet on the Aegean 
island of Samos, which had remained loyal to the old 
democracy, gave Alcibiades an amnesty and command of 
the fleet. Alcibiades won major victories at sea over the 
Peloponnesians at Abydos (411 BCE) and Cyzicus (410 
BCE) and after the democratic government was restored, 
was recalled to Athens in 408 BCE, where the charges and 
measures taken against him years earlier were expunged. 

Alcibiades sailed against Sparta’s new admiral, 
Lysander, in 406 BCE. Finding him at Notium, Alcibiades 
went off to help out an allied city under attack. He told 
his helmsman, Antiochus, to whom he entrusted the 
command of the fleet, not to attack before he returned. 
Antiochus failed to follow orders, and provoked Lysander 
into battle. The Athenians were trounced, and Alcibiades 
was blamed and stripped of his command. 

In the next year, 405 BCE, Alcibiades’s successor 
generals put the fleet in a horrible spot, beaching their 
ships far from supply at Aegospotami in the Hellespont. 
Alcibiades tried to warn them of the danger they were 
in, but he went unheeded. 

Disaster ensued, and almost the whole of the Athenian 
fleet was caught and captured while still on the beach. 
Athens was forced to surrender the following year. 


Pericles insisted that Athens 
had to fight the Spartans to 
preserve their freedom, but 

advised caution 


Athens’ leading citizen prior to the Peloponnesian War was the archon 
Pericles, son of Xanthippus. When war came, Pericles listed for his fellow 
citizens the many advantages they had over the Peloponnesians. Athens 
was richer by far, and could afford to wait out the enemy, who were 
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Source: Wiki / Jastrow 


THE DARING BRASIDAS WAS ONE OF 
SPARTA BEST OFFICERS 
SPARTA 


Brasidas was one of Sparta’s most capable 
generals of the early war period, fighting 
ferociously in the failed bid to capture 

the Athenian fort at Pylos in 425 BCE. 
Subsequently, Spartan hoplites shocked 

all of Greece by surrendering at the nearby 
island of Sphacteria. In 424 BCE, Brasidas 
was sent north with a small force by Sparta’s 
government to stir up trouble for Athens 
among its allies in Chalcidice and Thrace. 

Athens received much of its income from 
the subject ‘allies’ that formed its often 
unhappy empire. If Brasidas could separate 
these states from Athenian control, he might 
cause the empire to crumble altogether. 

Brasidas wrested several cities in the north, 
including Amphipolis, away from Athens in 
423 and 422 BCE. Many places were willing to 
come over to the Spartan side, if only Sparta 
would protect them from Athenian retaliation. 
The Athenians, meanwhile, had noticed that 
Brasidas was detaching their former allies, and 
sent an expeditionary force out under Cleon to 
bring him to heel. 

The two armies met outside of Amphipolis 
in 422 BCE, and the Spartans won the battle, 
though Brasidas died of the wounds he 
received, as did Cleon. 


SPARTA'S GREAT ADMIRAL SMASHED THE 
ATHENIANS AT AEGOSPOTAMI 
SPARTA 


Arguably the most important of all of Sparta’s 
wartime commanders, Lysander played the crucial 
role as admiral, or navarch, of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, in the war’s final years. Serving first as fleet 






After Athens surrendered, Lysander had the 
city’s walls torn down as flute girls played 
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Source: Wi 


Brasidas was one of the best Spartan officers on 
either land or sea, and is seen here standing at the 
prow of his trireme 


Though Brasidas’s northern expedition had 
been successful, the Spartan government had 
little interest in following up on it. 

It was much more interested in retrieving 
the citizens captured at Sphacteria, and made 
peace with the Athenians in 421 BCE, bringing 
the war to a temporary halt. 


commander in 407 BCE, he befriended Prince 
Cyrus of Persia and convinced the young man to 
generously fund the Peloponnesian navy. With this 
money Lysander was able to crew his ships fully 
with oarsmen, while simultaneously denying them 
to the Athenians, by offering better pay. 

Lysander inflicted a sharp defeat on the 
Athenians at Notium in 406 BCE, but thereafter 
had to relinquish his naval command, in 
accordance with Spartan law, once his one-year 
term had expired. He resumed command in 406 
BCE, after the resounding defeat at Arginusae, 
but Persian gold paid for new ships to be built, 
and the Peloponnesian fleet was soon enough 
back in fighting shape. 

In 405 BCE, Lysander once again faced off 
against the Athenian fleet, which had based 
itself at Aegospotami, on the European side 
of the Hellespont. Lysander settled his own 


ships at Lampsacus, opposite them, on the 
Asian side of the strait. 


While the ill-supplied Athenian crewmen were 
allowed to travel far afield to find food, Lysander 
exerted a much tighter control over his own 
oarsmen, and kept them close to their ships. 
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NICIAS 

THE CAUTIOUS NICIAS DITHERED WHILE 
QUISIDE OF SYRACUSE, AND THIS LED 10 
THE TOTAL LOSS OF ATHENS’ EXPEDITION 
TO SICILY IN 413 BCE 

C. 470-413 BCE ATHENS 


made) amcommol-)laromaat-le(om-J0] elaciaalomere)aalaat-larersys 
of the Athenian expeditionary force 
being sent to Sicily in 415 BCE, Nicias 
had enjoyed a good war. Cautious in the 
extreme, he had led successful naval raids 
against Peloponnesian targets. Nicias only 
ede cores Tana hamcole) amore) ealaar<l ace Mey maal-m ol Malas) aates- 
reLaleme- 20M d coxe) om da-lal-) ole) au-melehaiiacsyemmce) an dal= 
great military expedition to Sicily, and had 
in fact spent much time in the Athenian 
Assembly arguing against carrying it out. 
Nicias was the wrong choice for such a 
risky mission. His innate caution may have 
Xo aY(<x0 Mall aaMlame<elelem-ja-r-lem Gali (omlamere)anlaar-lare 
of smaller-scale naval operations of limited 
ol Ug hakelammeleianaatom-de-lalem-laletor-hVeleramal-mareduy 
led required boldness and decisiveness that 
he simply did not possess. 
orb daar-lalersvenaasxemrslaleMeleiaxellr-dalmmen men aile) elec 
of Sparta, Nicias brought the fleet inside the 
Great Harbour at Syracuse, but found himself 
unable to gain the upper hand against the 
Syracusan fleet within its tight confines. 
Tide Mclean ad (om cekelaamlam’ aalceamcomaar-lalel-lehaa-e 
the Athenians’ superior shiphandling skills 
counted for almost nothing. Penned in by the 
Syracusan ships guarding the harbour mouth, 
in 413 BCE Nicias staked all on one final 
battle to break out, and lost. The Athenians 


then tried to escape the siege on foot, 
but were caught and captured. Nicias was 
executed by the triumphant Syracusans. 


The ultra-cautious Nicias opposed the expedition 
to Sicily, but ended up commanding the failed 
expedition nonetheless 


When the Athenians, lulled into complacency by 
the Spartans’ unwillingness to come out to fight, 
had beached their ships and walked off from 
them, Lysander hurried his own men aboard their 
triremes and struck hard, capturing most of the 
Athenian ships before they could get underway. 
With the last Athenian fleet destroyed, and 
the Hellespont firmly under Spartan control, 
Lysander cut off the flow of food from the Black 
Sea to Athens. With starvation threatening, Athens 
surrendered the next year, in 404 BCE. 











Source: Wiki / Joe Rosenthal. Recolourisation: Marina Amaral 
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Us Marines 6f the 28th Regiment, Fifth 

» ‘Division, hoist‘an American flag atop 
Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima,after battling 
the Japanese to the top of the crater 








INTERVIEW ONE 


The Medal of Honor is the United States’ highest 
military decoration that recognises servicemen 
and women for acts of extreme courage. Since 
its establishment in 1861, only 3,525 have been 
awarded to 3,506 individuals. Twenty-seven of 
these were awarded for acts of valour during the 
Battle of lwo Jima. Of those, five were presented 
to naval personnel with the remaining 22 to 

US Marines. This was an astonishing 25 per 
cent of all Medals of Honor awarded to Marines 
throughout WWII. As Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz said, “Among the men who fought on Iwo 
Jima, uncommon valour was a common virtue.” 

Today, the only surviving recipient from 
lwo Jima is Hershel W. Williams. Known as 
‘Woody’, Williams was a 21-year-old corporal in 
the US Marines when he performed what his 
award citation called “conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty”. 

Still a tireless public servant, Williams 
modestly but dramatically describes how his 
life changed forever in February 1945 and the 
responsibility that comes with wearing the 
USA’s most prestigious decoration. 


US Marines crouch behind hillside rock cover while 
blowing up a cave connected to a Japanese blockhouse 
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“GONSPICUGUS GALLANTRY” 


Hershel ‘Woody’ Williams is the last surviving Medal of Honor recipient from 
lwo Jima and remains a passionate campaigner for veterans’ causes 





“Tremendous fear” 

Born in West Virginia in October 1923 and raised 
on a dairy farm, Williams first attempted to join 
the US Marine Corps in 1942, “I just wanted to 
protect my freedom and country. At that point | 
didn’t know that | would be going to the Pacific or 
actually be involved in the war. | was five foot, six 
inches tall but in 1942 the Marines said | was 
too short and turned me down. The rules later 
changed so | joined in May 1943.” 

After initial training, Williams was deployed 
to the 3rd Marine Division on Guadalcanal in 
January 1944 where he was given specialised 
training, “| was selected to be a demolition 
flamethrower operator. Some individuals, 
including me, were told, “You, you and you! 
You've just volunteered.’ We’d never seen a 
flamethrower or seen how it was operated. 
There were no combat instructions So we 
effectively had to teach ourselves.” 

During July-August 1944, Williams 
experienced combat for the first time when he 
participated in the Second Battle of Guam. 

For Williams, the campaign was intense, “It 
was almost 100 per cent jungle whereas there 
was anything but jungle on Iwo Jima. The 
Japanese could camouflage themselves to the 
point where it was difficult to spot them. You 





IWO JIMA: "UNCOMMON VALOUR" 


advanced because you had to move forward but 
it was to an unknown destination. That created 
a tremendous amount of anxiety.” 

Williams soon learned to control his fear, 
“Anyone who says he’s not scared when he is 
being shot at is not very smart. When you're 
advancing towards an enemy who is already dug 
in it creates a tremendous amount of fear. The 
important thing is that you control the fear rather 
than it controlling you. If the reverse happens 
then you are useless. There were always 
moments of anxiety because a grenade could 
go by and there was a lot of shooting. The guy 
beside you would get hit and you didn't have the 
answers as to why you weren't hit yourself.” 

The Americans recaptured Guam by 10 
August 1944 and 3rd Marine Division remained 
there until February 1945. Now assigned to C 
Company, 1st Battalion, 21st Marine Regiment, 
Williams was ordered to ship out, “Once we were 
on board, they didn't tell us where we were going 
or the type of terrain we would be involved in.” 

It was only when the ship had sailed that the 
Marines were informed of their destination, 
“We were in reserve and on the way there they 
showed us the outline of lwo Jima. It was two 
and a half miles wide and five miles long. Most 
of us had been in the Guam campaign where it 
was miles from one coastline to another so we 
couldn't figure out why we were taking that little 
piece of rock. They didn’t tell us it was going to 
be a base where our B-29s would have some 
place to land after bombing Japan.” 


A “chaotic” beach 
The Battle of lwo Jima began on 19 February 
1945 with elements of 3rd Marine Division 
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“THE BATTLE QUICKLY BECAME A BLOODBATH WITH THE 
MARINES SUFFERING THOUSANDS OF CASUALTIES” 


© Hershel 'Woody' Williams Medal of Honor Foundation 
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Marines struggle to move Bee ee 
inland from the beach oflwo 
Jima moments after landing == 
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initially being kept in reserve, “When we 
arrived our ship was way out in the ocean. We 
couldn't see anything but could occasionally 
hear explosions. Most of us thought we 
wouldn't even get off the ship. We had been 
told that we probably wouldn't be used and 
the campaign would last for three to five days. 
It ended up lasting 36 days.” 

After aerial and naval bombardments, 
30,000 Marines landed on the southwest 
coast of lwo Jima. The Japanese allowed the 
Americans to build up their forces on the 
beach before unleashing artillery, mortar and 
machine-gun countermeasures from reinforced 
defences. This included bunkers that were 
connected to an elaborate tunnel system and 

the Americans were also hindered 
by 15-foot high slopes of 
black volcanic ash. The battle 
quickly became a bloodbath 
with the Marines suffering 
thousands of casualties. 

Williams recalls that the 
situation was hampered by 













Left: Williams pictured 
with a flamethrower, 
c.1949 


poor information, “The problem was we had no 
intelligence about the island. We didn't know 
there were 22,000 enemies or 16-19 miles of 
underground tunnels where the Japanese would 
not be affected by artillery fire’. 

The reserve of 3rd Marine Division was now 
deployed, “At around midnight on the first night 
it came over the speaker that we were going 
ashore. They didn't give us any reason or how 
many casualties there had been. We got into a 
Higgins boat just before daylight and prepared 
to go to the beach. However, the Marines who 
were ashore had not been able to take enough 
ground to where we had enough room to even 
come in. We rowed all day before staying 
another night on the ship.” 

Williams finally landed on 21 February to 
a tumultuous scene, “We were all down in a 
Higgins boat and couldn't see anything. We were 
keeping our heads down so that the Japanese 
couldn't get us, but when they dropped the ramp 
we ran out of the boats. The beach was just 
chaotic. There were blown up Jeeps and all kinds 
of war material scattered all over the beach. 


Below: Flamethrower operators, bent down with the 
weight of their weapons, move forward toward enemy 
pillboxes on Iwo Jima with support from riflemen 
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“There were also many, many stacks of 
hundreds of bodies. They were our fellow Marines 
who had been killed in those two days. At that 
point, we had no place to put our dead. We 
couldn't take them back aboard ship and didn’t 
have any ground to bury them. They were just 
stacked on the beach. It was very sobering, I've 
never been able to eradicate those thoughts.” 

Now ashore, Williams led a small demolition 
unit, “We had planned that | would distribute two 
men — a flamethrower operator and demolition 
man — to each of our three companies. They 
would fight like other Marines until a platoon 
or company commander required them to do a 
specific job. They would do that before resuming 
fighting as a Marine. However, by 23 February 
those six individuals had been wounded or killed. 
| didn’t have anybody left and we had only been 
on the island for two days.” 


“Vil try” 

On 23 February, Williams found himself called 
to a meeting to discuss a way forward, “My 
commanding officer only had a few officers left 
because most had been killed. He called for 
an NCO meeting along with two officers. As a 
corporal | wasn’t qualified as a Marine NCO — 
you had to be a sergeant or above. However, 

| had been an acting sergeant for months 

and | was ordered to attend. We gathered in 

a huge shell crater because it provided some 
protection from grazing fire.” 

By this point, the Marines had been stalled 
by Japanese pillboxes, which were formidable 
barriers, “Every time we advanced towards 
them we had to run. However, the guy inside 
the pillbox was protected. He had a whole line 
of fire and all he had to do was shoot at us. 
We kept losing Marines so my CO asked me if 
| could use flamethrowers to eliminate some of 
the pillboxes so we could move forward.” 

Williams agreed to this dangerous task, 

“| don’t remember my response but others 
later told me that | said, ‘I’ll try.’ | was the 
only flamethrower operator left so | was given 
four Marines for protection. Whatever pillbox | 
selected | would try to reach it and get flame 
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AN ISOLATED FORTRESS 


Extensive Japanese defences, a change in tactics and an American 
president's reticence all contributed fo the bloodbath on Iwo Jima 


A tiny, volcanic island 650 nautical miles (1,200 kilometres) south of Tokyo, lwo 
Jima is a mere eight square miles (21 square kilometres) in size. Nevertheless, 
as part of the Volcano Islands, it was - and remains - Japanese territory. 

Considered a stepping stone for the invasion of mainland Japan and a 
potential air base, lwo Jima was targeted by the Americans but the Japanese 
guessed their intentions. General Tadamichi Kuribayashi transformed the 
island into a fortress during the winter of 1944-45 with pillboxes, bunkers, 
tunnels, trenches and fortified caves. It was also densely defended by 
hundreds of artillery pieces. 


LANDINGS, ADVANCES & RESISTANCE 
DATE: 19 FEBRUARY-26 MARCH 1945 
FORCES: AMERICANS: 110,306 JAPANESE: 22,000 
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Kuribayashi also ordered his men to refrain from suicide charges and 
defend their positions for as long as possible. The Americans were aware of 
the fortifications but President Franklin D. Roosevelt refused to authorise the 
use of poison gas shells. 

A conventional, but heavy bombardment ensued in the weeks before the 
battle but it had little effect. The bombardment’s failure and the Japanese 
defences made Iwo Jima a particularly difficult island to capture. The 
Japanese soldiers also fought as doggedly to the death as they had during 
previous campaigns. 

Of their garrison of 22,000 men, they suffered approximately 20,000 
casualties dead or missing, including Kuribayashi. Only 1,000 surrendered 
and although this was a comparatively large amount for Japanese forces, 
most of the capitulating soldiers were too badly injured to kill themselves. 

By contrast, the Americans suffered numerically worse casualties of over 
26,000 troops. However, only 6,821 were killed. This is seen by many to 
represent the enormous gulf in attitudes towards the value of life, at least at 
this stage in the war, between the opposing forces. 


igs ace Landings on Iwo Jima 


19 February — 26 March 1945 
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Below: One of the very few Japanese 
soldiers captured alive on Iwo Jima 


East Boat Basin 





Source: Wiki / Museum of the US Navy 
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COMMEMORATING 
GOLD STAR FAMILIES 


The Hershel ‘Woody’ Williams Medal of Honor Foundation pays tribute to those who 





have lost loved ones on active service with memorials across the United States 


Gold Star families are relatives of US military 
members who have died on active service. 

In 2013, Williams established his own non- 
profit organisation to raise awareness among 
the American public about the sacrifices of 
these families. The foundation encourages 
the establishment of permanent memorials 
nationwide and provides ‘Living Legacy’ 


scholarships to eligible children of fallen relatives. 


Williams explains why he set up the charity, 
“| had a very close school friend who joined 
the air corps in WWII and lost his life in the 
Philippines. That impacted my life along with 
my subsequent work with veterans and their 
families. However, we as a country had never 
recognised the families with monuments 
or memorials. | decided we needed to do 
something to recognise their sacrifice.” 

Since its establishment the foundation has 
expanded, “We did the first memorial in West 
Virginia and it continues to grow. Today, we 


The foundation’s Gold Star Living Legacy 
Scholarships provide needs-based funding towards 
the education of Gold Star Family children 


Images: Hershel 'Woody' Williams Medal of Honor Foundation 
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have 59 dedicated memorials throughout the 
USA and about 63 in process. We depend on 
donations and | get a lot of honorariums from 
speaking around the country. All the money 
goes to the foundation.” 

The memorials have been instrumental 
in helping grieving families, “It’s amazing 
because the families are beginning to become 
acquainted with each other for the first time. 
That’s never been done before but they’re 
now having functions and are able to share 
their grief together.” 

Nevertheless, Williams emphasises that the 
foundation’s work is not complete, “The thing 
that gripes at me more than anything is that in 
Washington DC we have 1,100 monuments and 
memorials but we do not have one that pays 
tribute to the families who gave a loved one. 

"We're therefore working on a memorial 
there. It’s going to happen and we're not going 
to give up until it’s done.” 


As of January 2020, the foundation has paid 
for 59 dedicated memorials for Gold Star 
Families nationwide 
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inside while the others shot at it. This was so 
the enemy inside wouldn't be shooting at me. It 
somehow worked, but not totally.” 


Courage and sacrifice 

Williams and his protectors now advanced 
towards the numerous enemy pillboxes. The 
Japanese defences had to be overcome if 
the Americans were to gain access to the 
strategically vital airfields on Iwo Jima. Using six 
flamethrowers and fighting across four hours, 
Williams worked doggedly to destroy them, “| 
have a sporadic memory of those hours and 
none whatsoever for some of it. However, in 
that time | was able to eliminate seven of the 
enemy's pillboxes, which gave us an opening 
that we could move through.” 

Williams believes fear caused his 
intermittent memories, “Fear does strange 
things to you. | actually attribute my inability 
to recall much of what happened to fear 
and anxiety. At the time | wasn't trying to 
remember, | was trying to stay alive.” 

Nevertheless, what Williams does remember 
is visceral. During one attack, he destroyed 
a pillbox by climbing on top of it, “The enemy 
was firing at me with a machine-gun and bullets 
were ricocheting off my flamethrower on my 
back. They had the advantage but | saw a 
trickle of smoke coming out of the top of the 
pillbox. It was coming from the weapons that 
were firing inside and | thought, ‘If there’s 
smoke coming out, there has to be an opening.’ 

“Every good-sized pillbox had sand on top 
for protection. The Japanese lived in them and 
some were so sealed that they couldn't get out. 
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The sand sloped off the top of this particular 
pillbox so | crawled up it. | found an opening up 
there and put some flame down the vent pipe, 
which of course went into the pillbox.” 

On another occasion, Williams single- 
handedly faced down a Japanese bayonet 
charge, “| was advancing towards a pillbox 
when the enemy came out and charged towards 
me. I’ve often wondered why they did that; 
because they had run out of ammunition and 
had bayonets on their rifles. | still had fuel in 
my flamethrower so | used that because it was 
the only weapon | had.” 

According to his Medal of Honor citation, 
Williams “fought desperately under terrific 
enemy... fire and repeatedly returned to his own 
lines to prepare demolition charges and obtain 
serviced flame throwers, struggling back, 
frequently to the rear of hostile emplacements, 
to wipe out one position after another”. 

While Williams destroyed the pilloboxes, his 
Marine protectors did their utmost to distract 
the Japanese from the flamethrowers. In doing 
so, two of them — Corporal Warren H. Bornholz 
and PFC (Private, First Class) Charles G. Fischer 
— made the ultimate sacrifice, “Of course 
| didn’t know at the time that two of those 
Marines had been killed. They sacrificed their 
life protecting me so when | finally learned that, 
which was after the campaign, | didn’t know 
who they were because they had not been in 
my unit. This put a different significance on the 
Medal of Honor for me. | wear it in their honour, 
not for what | did but what they did. | was just 
doing what | was trying to do. They did more 
because they sacrificed everything.” 


The courage displayed by Williams and 
his protectors made a significant difference 
with his citation stating, “His unyielding 
determination and extraordinary heroism were 
directly instrumental in neutralising one of the 
most fanatically defended Japanese strong 
points encountered by his regiment and aided 
in enabling his company to reach its objective.” 

The Marines could now make progress 
although Williams is humble about his 
contribution, “Once we got through that opening 
we had the advantage because the Japanese 
had no field of fire behind the pillooxes. The 
CO told us to move forward and we carried on 
fighting as though nothing had happened. As far 
as | was concerned | was just doing a job.” 


“A miserable place” 
The events of 23 February were just the 
beginning of Williams’s ordeal on Iwo Jima, “1 
ended up being on Iwo Jima for 34 of the 36 
days of battle. The only reason | was there for 34 
was that | couldn’t get in for the first two days.” 

Fighting conditions remained tough, “There 
was no comfort on Iwo Jima. You couldn’t drink 
the water and you would dig a foxhole in the area 
around Mount Suribachi that was 18 inches to 
two feet deep. It was so hot that you could hardly 
sleep and | got heat sickness a couple of times. 
You were so dog-tired and it was just a miserable 
place. It was an exhausting experience but it 
takes young people to fight a war.” 

lwo Jima was famous for its black, volcanic 
beaches but as the Marines pushed inland the 
changing landscape created new challenges, 
“We got into real rough territory in the northern 


“FOR THE JAPANESE THE GREATEST HONOUR THEY 
COULD HAVE WAS TO DIE IN WAR. THEIR CAUTION 





: WASN'T NEARLY AS GREAT AS OURS" 
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part of the island. There were rocks of all sizes 
and the ground was hard. It was a good hiding 
place for the enemy because there were so 
many rocks that they could get behind or in 
crevices. You couldn't find them at all.” 

Williams considered the Japanese to be 
formidable soldiers whose way of thinking 
differed greatly from the Americans, “They 
were very dedicated, committed people and 
their philosophy was so different. We would 
do almost anything to save a life but for the 
Japanese the greatest honour they could have 
was to die in war. Their caution wasn’t nearly 
as great as ours.” 

Despite the action of the 23 February, 
Williams escaped harm until 6 March, “Il was 
wounded by a piece of shrapnel. | didn’t know 
whether it was ours or theirs but it hit me in the 
left leg. The wound wasn't severe and they tried 
to evacuate me but | refused to go. We had 
some brand new Marines who had never been 
in combat before and | was in charge of some 
of them. | couldn’t abandon them.” 

The 6 March was unfortunately also a tragic 
date for Williams, “I lost the very best friend 
l’ve ever had that day. Corporal Vernon J. H. 
Waters was my assistant flamethrower and he 
was more than a brother. We'd been together 
month after month and | have no doubt that 
had the circumstances been such that he had 
to give his life for me he would have done so. 
That’s how close we were.” 


“It’s their medal” 
US forces finally captured lwo Jima on 26 
March 1945 and Williams remembers being 


Private Richard Klath and PFC 
Wilfred Voegeli deploy their 
flamethrowers at Japanese 

defences on Iwo Jima 
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“very relieved to get off the island”. His 
regiment returned to Guam where they trained 
in uroan warfare for the mooted invasion of 
Kyushu before the dropping of the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended the 
war. Shortly afterwards, Williams was informed 
that he had been awarded the Medal of Honor 
for his actions on 23 February. 

Despite its prestige, Williams was unaware 
of the medal’s importance. He was one of 13 
recipients to receive the award from President 
Harry S. Truman at the White House on 5 
October 1945 but was astonished by the 
attention, “I had never heard of the Medal of 
Honor and didn’t even know what it was when 
they presented it to me. But they sure told me! 
They read a lot of words that people had said 
about me and the president put the award on 
me with a ribbon around my neck. However, it 
was just a medal as far as | was concerned.” 

Williams recalls feeling anxious during the 
presentation but remembers President Truman 
fondly, “I was not used to being in situations 
like that. | was very nervous, scared to death in 
fact! However, Truman was very calm and down- 
to-earth. He was just an old country boy, which 
made it easier for me because | was too. He 
was also an old soldier from WWI so he knew 
what it took to receive the Medal of Honor. He 
said to me and the others that he would rather 
have had the medal than be president.” 

After Williams received his award from 
Truman he then met the commandant of the US 
Marine Corps, General Alexander Vandegrift, 
“He was himself a Medal of Honor recipient 
from Guadalcanal so he knew what it took. He 
placed great value on the award because he 
said to me, ‘That medal doesn't belong to you. 
It belongs to all those Marines who never got to 
come home.’ Then he said, ‘Don't you ever do 
anything that would tarnish that medal.’” 

Williams took Vandegrift’s advice to heart 
in more ways than one, “The medal is actually 
very cheap and it will go black if you don’t look 
after it so | have kept it shined ever since. Also, 





Above: Williams pictured being 
awarded the Medal of Honor by 
President Harry S. Truman at the 
White House, 5 October 1945 


Right: Despite being in his 
mid-90s, Williams is a tireless 
representative for veterans and 
conducts many engagements 
as a public speaker 


Left: Williams states that his 
Medal of Honor does not belong 
to him but to the two Marines 
who died protecting him on 23 
February 1945 
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since | learned about the two Marines who 
sacrificed their lives | keep it shined for them. 
It’s their medal and | am the caretaker.” 


“My life completely changed” 
As one of only 7/1 living recipients of the Medal 
of Honor (and just two from WWII), Williams 
takes his responsibility for what the award 
represents seriously. He has devoted his career 
to helping his fellow soldiers and worked for the 
US Department of Veterans Affairs for 33 years. 
Williams continues to volunteer for veterans’ 
causes although he admits that he initially 
struggled to adapt to his status as a recipient, 
“My life completely changed. | was a farm boy 
and then of all a sudden | was a public figure. 
| was appearing in front of people all the time 
trying to give speeches and tell experiences 
that | would never have shared with anybody. It 
was quite difficult to adjust to public life. 
"| didn’t feel | was entitled to the Medal 
of Honor and still had difficulty with war 
memories. When you talk about it, it makes it 
fresh again and brings back memories that you 
are trying to forget so it was very tough.” 
Speaking to schoolchildren now forms 
a significant part of Williams’s speaking 
engagements. He encourages children to be 
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aware of the value of good citizenship, “I tell 
them how very fortunate we are to be free and 
the responsibility we have as citizens. | also 
emphasise how important it is that they make 
a contribution to our future generations. This 
is because there is going to be somebody right 
behind them that'll be walking in their shoes.” 

To commemorate the 75th anniversary of the 
battle, Williams will be returning to lwo Jima, 
“I’ve been back twice since the war and it'll be 
rewarding for the anniversary because they’re 
going to have a big ceremony. However, | gripe a 
little because when | went ashore in 1945 | had 
to have a rifle but now | need a passport!” 

Williams will be remembering lost comrades 
and friends on Iwo Jima but he will not just be 
remembering the events of 75 years ago, “We 
don't just limit sacrifice to WWII. We recognise 
anyone who gave their life in the service of the 
armed forces. It could be during peacetime or the 
War on Terror — it doesn’t make any difference.” 

As for the Medal of Honor, Williams hopes 
that it represents humility and the selfless 
nature of comradeship, “The Medal of Honor 
stands for that individual who at a moment in 
time would, had the requirements been there, 
have sacrificed their life for another person. 
They were not doing it for themselves.” 
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CREATING 
AN ICON 


lwo Jima’s most famous 
photograph was developed 
and memorialised in stages for 
maximum impact 





Ol Raising The First Flag On Iwo Jima 
is taken by Staff Sergeant Louis 
R. Lowery for Leatherneck magazine. 
The flag is from USS Missoula but is 
considered too small to be easily seen 
from the northern side of Suribachi. It is 
replaced within hours. 


02 A larger banner is found from 
Tank Landing Ship USS LST-779. 
It is raised by six men of 5th Marine 
Division in the early afternoon of 23 
February 1945: Harlon Block, Rene 
Gagnon, Ira Hayes, Harold Schultz, 
Franklin Sousley and Michael Strank. 
Joe Rosenthal quickly photographs the 
Marines with his Speed Graphic camera 
without using the viewfinder. Tragically, 
three of the six Marines - Block, Strousley 
and Strank - are subsequently killed in 
action during the battle. 


03 Joe Rosenthal pictured with 

his camera on top of Mount 
Suribachi, 1 March 1945. He is initially 
unaware of the power of his photograph 
but immediately sends the film to Guam 
for development. The image is quickly 


distributed by hundreds of newspapers. 
Rosenthal is awarded the 1945 Pulitzer 


Prize for Photography. 
0 4 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
immediately recognises the 
potential use of Rosenthal’s photograph 
for the upcoming Seventh War Loan Drive. 
The image is used on a widely-distributed 
poster designed by commercial illustrator 
C. C. Beall. This further increases the 
fame of the flag-raising. 


05 The United States Marine 

Corps War Memorial is unveiled 
in Arlington Ridge Park, Virginia in 

the presence of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on 10 November 1954. 
Designed by sculptor Felix de Weldon, the 
memorial’s centrepiece is a recreation 

of Rosenthal’s photograph. In 1961, 
President John F. Kennedy proclaims that 
the US flag should fly over the memorial 
24 hours a day. 


Cie In the subsequent decades, 
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nominated film Flags Of Our Fathers. 
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A Sherman tank attacks 
a Japanese strongpoint 
with a flamethrower 














IWO JIMA: "UNCOMMON VALOUR" 


“THAT MEDAL DOESN'T BELONG 10 YOU. IT BELONGS TO ALL 
: THOSE MARINES WHO NEVER GOT TO COME HOME” 











INTERVIEW TWO 


Occurring on the same day that Hershel W. 
Williams earned his Medal of Honor, Mount 
Suribachi was captured on the morning of 23 
February 1945. A photograph of six US Marines 
raising the American flag was taken by the 
photojournalist Joe Rosenthal of the Associated 
Press and the resulting picture gripped the 
public imagination. It even prompted US 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal to say, 
“The raising of that flag on Suribachi means a 
Marine Corps for the next 500 years.” 

Although Rosenthal’s photograph was taken 
on 23 February, the famous flag was actually 
the second to be raised that day. The first 
flag was smaller and had been provided by an 
unassuming transport ship: USS Missoula. 

One of her crew members was Tom Price, an 
18-year-old seaman. He witnessed the flag- 
raising on Suribachi and recollects one of the 
most recognisable events in military history. 


Loading Marines 

Born in July 1926 in Montana, Price volunteered 
to join the US Navy on 22 January 1944 for the 
simple reason that he “didn’t want to join the 
army”. After training he was assigned to USS 
Missoula in the Pacific. Missoula was a new ship 
that had been launched in September 1944. 

A Haskell-class attack transport vessel, 
Missoula was an amphibious assault ship that 
transported approximately 1,500 troops and 
their combat equipment onto hostile shores. 
Crewed by 56 officers and 480 sailors, Missoula 
was equipped with landing crafts of various 
sizes, including approximately a dozen Higgins 
boats. It was also armed with 15 anti-aircraft 
guns and one five-inch, 38-calibre naval gun. 

The ship set off for lwo Jima from Saipan 
although, like Williams, Price had no idea 
where he was going, “After we left Saipan with 
the Marines they showed us a map and told 
us where we were going. We saw all of the 
fortifications on the island but we had never 
heard of lwo Jima.” 


A VIEW OF MOUNT SURIBAGHI 


US Navy veteran Tom Price recalls being on the ship that 
provided the first flag that was raised on Mount Suribachi 
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Right: USS Missoula pictured at anchor in the 
transport area off lwo Jima or Okinawa. Its _ 
forward gun is pointed skyward, possibly for 
defence against kamikaze attacks 
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Marines approach Iwo Jima en masse in landing craft for 


the beginning of the battle, 19 February 1945 


Missoula sortied with Task Force 53 on 16 
February 1945 and reached Iwo Jima three days 
later. Operating in a transport area off Beach 
Green 1, the ship had to safely unload thousands 
of troops, “We held 1,800 Marines and all of 
their equipment. My job was loading the boats 
and the ship’s task was to put the troops onto 
the beach. We loaded 24 boats and | ran the 
winches to lower them into the water. | also had 
a position on the five-inch 38 gun turret.” 

Price witnessed the beginning of the battle, “At 
four o'clock in the morning | was on watch and 
we were approaching Iwo Jima. | could see the 
tracers of the 16-inch turrets on the battleships. 
We could hear it too because we were five or Six 
miles out. When we got to the island we loaded 
the Marines in the boats before their equipment.” 









The men Price loaded into the boats were 
from 5th Marine Division and they would 
soon make history. 


A proud moment 
Once the battle began, the Americans faced 
four days of gruelling fighting to capture Mount 
Suribachi. Positioned on the southern tip of 
the island, Suribachi is a dormant volcano that 
stands 546 feet (166 metres) high. It dominates 
the rest of lwo Jima and the Japanese used it 
to spot artillery onto the Marines while fighting 
from bunkers and pillboxes. Isolating and 
capturing the mountain became a priority but it 
came at a cost of thousands of casualties. 
Eventually, a 40-man combat patrol led 
by First Lieutenant Harold G. Schrier seized 


~~ 


Source: Wiki / Museum of the US Navy 
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Below: The flag of USS Missoula pictured aboard the ship 


© Getty 


Right: USS Missoula’s flag was hurriedly photographed by 
a US Coast Guard combat photographer 





© Tom Price 


“ISOLATING AND CAPTURING THE 
MOUNTAIN BECAME A PRIORITY BUT 
IT CAME AT A COST OF THOUSANDS 


OF CASUALTIES” 
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The second American 
flag is installed to 
replace the one provided 
by USS Missoula 


~— OGetty 
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Left: The looming 
_ presence of Mount 
Suribachi on the 
~ southern tip ef lwo 

; Jima during the 
aerial and naval 
Peertertment 19 
February 1945 


“SCHRIER HAD BEEN HANDED A FLAG FROM TH 
SHIP BY THE BATTALION’S ADJUTANT AND WAS 
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and occupied the crest of Suribachi. These 
men were from 2nd Battalion, 28th Marine 
Regiment and they had been unloaded 
onto Iwo Jima by the Missoula. Schrier had 
been handed a flag from the ship by the 
battalion’s adjutant and was told, “If you 
get to the top, put it up.” 

The flag from Missoula was subsequently 
raised by Schrier and two other Marines 
at 10.30am on 23 February. Price recalls 
witnessing the event from the ship, “The best 
memory I’ve got is the day that we gave a flag 
off our ship to a lieutenant. That was the first 
flag that went up on Mount Suribachi. 

"We watched them go up the mountain 
and raise the flag about 500 yards from 
the ship. There were hundreds of ships 
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#ETT0 THE TOP, PUT IT UP” 


and everyone blew their sirens and horns. 
Everybody cheered and it was really something 
because the flag from the Missoula was the 
very first to be raised on Japanese territory. 
We were very proud.” 


“Swimmers” and kamikazes 
Despite the symbolic euphoria, heavy fighting 
continued on the northern side of Suribachi. 
USS Missoula departed to transport wounded 
Marines away for recovery, “We didn’t stay 
for the whole battle. The only troops we got 
back on board were the wounded and we took 
them to Saipan. We tried to make them as 
comfortable as possible and although | guess 
it was a lot for a young man to take in it didn’t 
bother me too much.” 


















Exiting from Iwo Jima was no guarantee of 
safety and Missoula had to be vigilant against 
enemy frogmen, “We were at Saipan for about 
eight days. We then had to go off at night and 
rendezvous in the ocean so that Japanese 
‘swimmers’ wouldn't come out and destroy our 
ship. They would swim up and plant explosives 
so that’s why we got away in the dark.” 

Price went on to participate in the Battle of 
Okinawa on Missoula and survived a failed 
kamikaze attack on the vessel. Nevertheless, 
75 years after his naval service, he is pleased 
to commemorate his ship’s most famous battle, 
“We veterans went to the 50th commemoration 
in Washington DC and were treated very well. I’m 
happy to be going to Washington again for the 
foth and think the anniversary is a great thing.” 
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Code: AOTO47V 
Mould Tools made in 1967, pack illustration by Roy Cross, 1967. One 

of the great Luftwaffe aircraft. The low speed handling and short field 
performance of the Fieseler Storch was without equal. Entering Luftwaffe 
service in 1937, the Storch was never far away from the front lines and 
didn’t need to be flown there. Designed to allow the high mounted wings 
to fold back, the Storch could either be loaded on a train, or simply towed 
towards the action. The high wing and unobstructed cockpit meant that the 
pilot and his observer had an unrivalled view, and the aircraft's low speed 
made it extremely difficult to shoot down. The Storch had an incredible stall 
speed of just 31 mph and if flying in to a headwind with wing slats and 
flaps deployed, it almost had the ability to hover. 
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Code: AOIO52V 
Mould Tools made in 1957/68, cual illustration by James Goulding, 
1989. Powered by the mighty Rolls Royce Kestrel engine, the new two 
seat ‘Hart Fighter’ proved to be a great success and even though it was 
quickly renamed Demon to differentiate between it and the Hawker 
Hart light bomber. Just over 300 of these elegant fighters would 
eventually be produced. 
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ECORI CROUMOITOMMCUKN MER OKI 


ARTHUR MARTIN-LEAKE 


In 1914. this officer was the first to earn the VC and bar — 
receiving the highest military honour twice 


rthur Martin-Leake, serving as 
a lieutenant in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps in 1914 was the 
first man to be awarded a Bar to 
the Victoria Cross he received 
during the Second Boer War in 1902. In both 
circumstances Martin-Leake’s conduct was 
to put the lives of his injured comrades first 
despite being exposed to constant enemy fire 
and being wounded himself. Martin-Leake is the 
only recipient to gain his two Victoria Crosses 
in separate wars. Only two other men have 
been awarded two Victoria Crosses: Captain 
Noel Godfrey Chavasse in 1916 and 1917, and 
Captain Charles Upham in 1941 and 1942. 
The citation for Martin-Leake’s second 
Victoria Cross was not for a single action. 
Rather, it was for a series of actions throughout 
the period from 29 October to 8 November 
1914, during which Martin-Leake rescued a 
large number of wounded “whilst exposed 
to constant fire” around the Belgian town of 
Zonnebeke. Zonnebeke was located at the 
centre of the Ypres Salient and was central to 
the First Battle of Ypres, fought between 19 
October and 22 November 1914. There the BEF, 
French, and Belgian Forces faced unrelenting 
attacks by the German Fourth and Sixth Armies. 
Only nine kilometres from Ypres, Zonnebeke 
saw fierce and constant fighting. In all the BEF 
suffered 54,000 casualties around Ypres, 
the Germans 80,000. The French and Belgian 
losses were also very high. On 16 November, 
the British were relieved of the defence of 
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Zonnebeke by the French. Martin-Leake’s 
actions in rescuing large numbers of wounded 
men from the field did not go unnoticed and 
could not go unrewarded, hence the then 
unprecedented honour of being awarded a Clasp 
to his Victoria Cross although his commanders 
were determined that was the only course. 
When, initially, the citation was going to have 
the date range of 5 to 12 November, Martin- 
Leake’s Divisional commander, Major General 
Monro, wired back immediately, “Martin-Leake 
performed acts of gallantry every day between 
29 October and 8 November.” 

By 1914 Martin-Leake was 40 years old but 
his conduct should not have come as a Surprise 
to those who had served with him. Born in 
Hertfordshire in 18/74, he studied medicine and 
qualified as a surgeon in 1893. 

As soon as war broke out in South Africa (in 
October 1899), Martin-Leake requested a leave 
of absence from Hemel Hempstead Hospital 
to enlist and he joined the Hertfordshire 
Company of the Imperial Yeomanry. Martin- 
Leake’s four older brothers (William, Stephen, 
Richard and Francis) were all in uniform and so 
his enlisting came as no surprise. 

The tensions between the British government 
and the two Dutch Boer Republics of Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State had been brewing 
for decades since their foundation in the 
1850s. The British had attempted to annex 
Transvaal in 1877 and this had led to the First 
Boer War in 1880-1881. British defeats meant 
the war ended in a stalemate. 


The discovery of diamonds in the Orange 
Free State and gold in Transvaal in 1887 only 
made the tensions worse. The number of 
(mainly British) prospectors soon outnumbered 
the Boers. Claims by British prospectors that 
they had been mistreated led to raids seeking 
to stir up rebellion by foreigners in the two 
republics. These failed as did negotiations 
whereby the British wanted to incorporate the 
two republics into a federation (which would 
be controlled by Britain) and thereby control 
the gold and diamond finds. An ultimatum to 
withdraw all British troops from the borders 
of the Transvaal and Orange Free State was 
rejected by Britain and the two South African 
republics declared war on 11 October. 

The war, at first, went spectacularly well 
for the Boers. They launched strikes into 
the British territories of Natal and the Cape 
Colony, and besieged the garrisons of 
Mafeking, Ladysmith and Kimberley. They 
then won a series of victories in what became 
known to the British as Black Week. This 
saw defeats of British forces at Stormberg 
(10 December 1899), Magersfontein (11 
December), and Colenso (15 December). 
Things were made worse with another defeat 
for the British at Spion Kop in January 1900. 
The arrival of British reinforcements from all 
across her empire allowed the sieges to be 
relieved and swung the war in Britain’s favour. 
British forces invaded the two republics, 
capturing the capital of Transvaal, Pretoria, in 
June 1900. Thereafter, the Boers conducted 
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HEROES OF THE VICTORIA CROSS 
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guerrilla warfare against invading British 
columns. The British conducted a scorched 
earth policy to combat these tactics and also 
ran down individual Boer leaders and their 
commandos (voluntary militia). 

Martin-Leake, Trooper 5/78, was training in 
Watford and received the news of the defeats 
and relief of Kimberley and Mafeking while 
waiting to embark for South Africa. He had 
been so impatient to enlist he had done so 
as a trooper rather than as a medical officer. 
He boarded a ship for South Africa on 3 
March, worried that the war would be finished 
before his arrival. He boarded the steamship 
Cornwall for the four-week journey with 654 
men and 190 horses. Landing on 28 March, 
he proceeded to Stellenbosch, the main 
British camp in the Cape Colony, and in May 
joined the 100,000 man advance on Pretoria. 

The Yeomanry were four days behind the 
main march but still saw some action. 
Martin-Leake wrote home in a tone of 
adventure-loving excitement, “The exciting 
times we are in at present make up well for 
our past troubles. | am in the very best of 
health and enjoying the fun.” 

Martin-Leake was attached to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps as a civil Surgeon in October 
but he soon became bored and contemplated 
giving his notice (since he was a local civil 
appointment). Soon, however, he learned of 
a new force being set up, the South Africa 
Constabulary (SAC); its commanding officer was 
Major-General Robert Baden-Powell. This was to 
be a military force (rather than a policing one as 
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“HE PERFORMS THE TASK THAT COMES 10 HAND WITHOUT THE 
SLIGHTEST THOUGHT OF SELF. THE PATH OF DUTY IS THE ONLY 
ROAD HE KNOWS. FROM WHAT | SAW OF HIM, | SHOULD THINK 
THAT ANYTHING LIKE PERSONAL, PHYSICAL FEAR 1S ABSOLUTELY 
UNKNOWN TO HIM WHEN THERE IS DUTY 10 BE DONE” 
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the name might suggest), 10,000 men strong 
and to be ready by June 1901. Only single 
men aged between 20 and 35 were eligible as 
the force was intended to trek long distances 
and chase down Boer leaders, especially the 
elusive overall Boer commander, Christiaan 
De Wet. They were also required to man a line 
of blockhouses on the borders of ‘friendly’ 
territory. Baden-Powell designed the uniform for 
the SAC himself (and later used it as the basis 
of the uniform for the Scouts movement). To 
each troop of 100 men a medical corporal was 
attached and a doctor was assigned to each 
area where troops might operate. 
Martin-Leake signed up to the SAC as a 
doctor in May 1901. Despite not enjoying 
the conditions, he stayed on especially at 
the prospect of doing field surgery. By the 





end of 1901, he was a travelling medical 
officer looking after 50 miles of SAC lines. He 
complained in February that the situation was 
a farce, the territory behind them, which was 
Supposed to be free of Boers, was full of them. 
On 8 February 1902, a patrol of 150 men of 
the SAC with Surgeon-Captain Martin-Leake 
set out from their base at Syferfontein to track 
a Boer commando commander, Piet Viljoen. 
At the Van Tondershoek farm they came upon 
the guerrillas, who outnumbered them, in a 
hollow. The two sides began to fire upon each 
other. The SAC began a fighting retreat back 
to Syferfontein. A group of 40 Boers advanced 
along a dried up stream-bed (a donga) and 
put the left flank of the SAC under fire from 
a distance of 100 yards. The SAC flank was 
commanded by Lieutenant Thomas Abraham 
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and Martin-Leake began to see to the wounds 
of the men in the firing line, under fire himself 
all the while. Lieutenant Abraham was then 
shot and Martin-Leake moved to dress his 
wounds but saw that the officer had been 
mortally wounded. Soon, all eight men were 
wounded but Martin-Leake continued to deliver 
treatment, moving from man to man. As he 
moved to one group, a volley from the Boers 
caught him and wounded him three times in 
the right hand and left thigh. 

The remainder of the SAC left flank 
withdrew, unable to take their dead or 
wounded with them. The Boers advanced 
and, coming upon the group, expressed 
regret at having wounded the doctor. The 
wounded troopers and Martin-Leake lay for 
hours, the doctor refusing to drink any water 
while the wounded still needed care. The SAC 
withdrew seven miles to their blockhouses. 
The battle was the most severe they fought, 
with two officers killed, six troopers dead and 
ten wounded (including Martin-Leake). The 
SAC wounded were recovered as the Boers 
melted away and Martin-Leake was sent to 
Heidelberg. His thigh wound responded well 
but his hand had to be treated in England. 

Martin-Leake recuperated in England and 
had been there only four weeks when his 
Victoria Cross was gazetted on 13 May and 
he received the medal from the king on 2 
June. He underwent surgery to his hand soon 
after but it was not an unqualified success; 
his right hand remained somewhat inflexible 
although it did not prevent him practising 
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as a surgeon. He joined the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in 1904 as its doctor (reassured 
by his brothers that little surgery would be 
required). He stayed there until 1912 when 
he volunteered with the British Red Cross 
to serve in the Balkan Crisis, heading to 
Montengro. The Balkan crisis saw the states 
of Montenegro, Serbia, Albania, Greece and 
Bulgaria war with Ottoman Turkey for more 
autonomy. Martin-Leake arrived at Antivari 
to set up a hospital in a tobacco factory. He 
was present with a field hospital at the siege 
of Scutari and the fighting around the fort of 
Tarabosh. At the cessation of hostilities in 
May 1913, Martin-Leake made preparations 
to return to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
News of the outbreak of war reached 
India on 5 August 1914, 24 hours later than 
Britain’s declaration of war against Germany. 
Martin-Leake immediately gave his notice 
and made arrangements to serve. He left his 
Victoria Cross in his Calcutta accommodation, 
after all, the war would be over by Christmas. 
He caught the first train to Bombay and then 
the first steamer which docked at Malta. He 
arrived in Paris in late August and there joined 
the Royal Army Medical Corps at the British 
Embassy. This was despite his hand injury 
having rendered him unfit for military service. 
He was attached to the Sth Field Ambulance 
with the Second Division. By then the British 
had retreated from Mons and were falling 
back from the unrelenting German attacks. 
Martin-Leake joined his unit the day before 
the Battle of the Marne (6-12 September) 


ARTHUR MARTIN-LEAKE 


took place, followed by the Battle of the Aisne 
(12-15 September). Thereafter, the ‘race to 
the sea’ began and by mid-October the 5th 
Field Ambulance were in Ypres. There they 
participated in the battle of Langemarck (21- 
24 October) and the battle of Gheluvelt (29-31 
October). From there, Martin-Leake moved with 
an Advanced Dressing Station to Zonnebeke 
to continue three weeks of continuous action 
and to Martin-Leake’s second Victoria Cross. 

Martin-Leake never spoke of his courage, 
even when pressed, and his family learned 
of the Bar to his Victoria Cross from the 
London Gazette the following February. This 
was despite a constant stream of informative 
letters home to his mother, no matter where 
he was stationed; he just never mentioned 
his own exploits. Indeed, he never wore a 
complete set of his medals. 

Martin-Leake continued to serve with the 
same unit until November 1915 when he was 
sent, once more, to the Balkans. He returned 
to France in March 1916, taking command 
of his own field ambulance in March 1917 
in time for the Arras campaign. From there 
he returned to Ypres in July and his service 
contract with the RAMC expired in September 
that year. He soon returned to India. He 
also became fascinated with flying (he had 
attempted to join the Royal Flying Corps in 
1916). He married late, in October 1930 
although his wife died in 1932. He retired 
home to Hertfordshire in 1936 and set up the 
local Home Guard unit during WWII. He died at 
home in 1953, the last of his siblings. 





Nothing much was left of Zonnebeke by 1917 
when Martin-Leake returned to the area 
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HE HAS-DONE WELL OUT HERE AND SEEMS TO BE POPULAR 
AND VERY WELL THOUGHT OF ... MANY VCS HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN FOR FAR LESS AND HE CERTAINLY DESERVES ONE 


(on seeing his brother in Johannesburg in 1902) 


William ‘Willie’ Martin-Leake 
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On 15 February 1898, a US Navy battleship exploded and sank during a friendly visit in Havana, leading to the 
Spanish-American War. However, over 120 years later many questions remain unanswered 


he island of Cuba has an 
inexplicable power to draw the 
world’s great intrigues to its shores. 
Once colonised by Spain in 1511 
the next 387 years saw the island 
transformed from a collection of scenic coastal 
outposts to a source for agricultural products. 
By the 19th century Cuba was synonymous with 
just two commodities: African slaves and sugar. 
such was the nature of Spanish governance 
in Cuba that momentous events like the Haitian 
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Revolution and the Latin American wars of 
independence changed little in the colony. Of 
course, there had been revolts — some of them 
bloody, others aborted. Another passionate 
rising swept Cuba in 1895. The ruthless 
General Valeriano Weyler launched a campaign 
to depopulate entire villages, whose inhabitants 
became known as ‘reconcentrados’, with the 
end goal of quashing any dissent. The heavy 
handedness of the Spanish military drew 

the attention of the American press, and by 


extension the American government. Because 
of Cuba’s strategic location in the Caribbean 
the United States always sought to wrangle it 
away from its present owners. Cuba’s thriving 
plantations were equally attractive, which is 
why annexing the island was a recurring theme 
in American foreign policy circles. 

President William McKinley, a Civil War 
veteran whose paramount concern was 
managing an American economy overheated by 
decades of industrial growth, had no appetite 





- for a-tussle with Spain. Even when news of 

| anti-American riots in Havana broke, diplomacy 
was the first course of action; a goodwill visit by 

_ warships was scheduled. Under the command 
of Charles D. Sigsbee, USS Maine was one of 
the newest armoured battleships since being 
commissioned in 1895. It would sail to Havana 
and its Spanish counterpart, Vizcaya, to New 
York City. Displacing at 6,650 tons, USS Maine 
was Classified as a ‘second-class’ twin-screw 
armoured cruiser. Although describing it as 
a battleship was acceptable too. Depending 
on weather conditions it could manage a top 
speed of between 15 and 17 knots. 

In some corners of the US Navy the 
situation in Cuba elicited fascination rather 
than alarm. Since the mid-1880s simulated 
war games in the German fashion were 
embraced by the American military. The 
culture took hold of two important institutions 
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Shaping the navy, the Naval War College 
and the Office of Naval Intelligence or ONI. 
Binding them was the Department of the 
Navy led by Secretary John D. Long and his 
subordinate Assistant Secretary Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was hardly a secret that career 
naval officers in the three offices — the 

ONI, War College and the Department — 
collaborated in war gaming that helped the 
branch forecast conflicts with rival powers. 
Great Britain and Japan were common foes 
expected to assert naval dominance over the 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the near future. 


It is quite damning how multiple war plans 

against Spain came about; the latest was put 

together by a Naval War Board in June 1897 

eight months until calamity struck in Havana. 
Having anchored at Key West, Florida, 

USS Maine set sail for Havana, Cuba, on 24 

January and arrived the next day. A Spanish 
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WHO SANK THE USS MAINE? 









USS Maine belonged 

to a new generation of 
armoured ‘second-class’ 
battleships that could travel 
anywhere at short notice 






—— THE HEAVY HANDEDNESS OF THE SPANISH MILITARY DREW THE ATTENTION 
pa OF THE AMERICAN PRESS, AND BY EXTENSION THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT" 


pilot guided her through the narrow entrance of 
the harbour beneath the stone fortress known 
as Morro Castle. The harbour, which would 
later become a crime scene of sorts, was 
small, with just two ports for receiving larger 
ships. The eastern port was for commercial 
steamers, while the western one belonged to 
the Spanish Navy. At its edges, the harbour 
was far too shallow for anything but small 
boats to pass. 


Trembling and roar 

USS Maine’s arrival was received by the 
American consul-general, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
and by the Spanish authorities with requisite 
protocol. After an uneventful three weeks, 
whose highlights included Captain Sigsbee’s 
attendance of a bullfight, the moment of 
infamy came when least expected. Secured 

to a mooring buoy in Havana’s harbour USS 
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Maine’s entire crew were aboard by sundown. 
At exactly 9.40pm an explosion ripped the 

bow. It tore up a section of the starboard hull 
and sent men and material high in the air. The 
hellish scene was never photographed although 
eyewitnesses recalled the blast in vivid detail. 

As the survivors scrambled to evacuate 
in the impenetrable darkness, USS Maine 
disappeared little by little under the waves. In 
a sorrowful letter to his wife, Capt. Sigsbee 
described the episode with traumatic recall. 
“There was an awful moment of trembling 
and roar, then a tearing, wrenching, crunching 
sound of immense volume, so great that you 
cannot conceive it,” he wrote. 

The captain of USS Maine, together with 
uninjured survivors, boarded rowboats for City 
of Washington — an American-owned steamer 
that lay close by. Overcome with dread, Sigsbee 
hurried a telegram to his superior in Florida, 
entrusting the task to an American reporter 
aboard City of Washington. All that remained of 
the battleship come morning was its top mast 
poking above the waterline. The incident made 
newspaper headlines around the world yet no 
hostilities broke. The Spanish government in 
Havana were even generous to the survivors 
by lodging them in hotels and guaranteeing 
treatment for the wounded. 

The McKinley administration sent a Court 
of Inquiry staffed by vetted naval officers 
and experts to Havana. They arrived on 
20 February and began an exhaustive 
investigation of USS Maine’s wreckage. In the 
course of five weeks navy divers examined the 
submerged battleship. Nearly 200 bodies were 
recovered from the muck that had seeped into 
Maine and survivors lodged in Havana and Key 
West were debriefed. Salvage teams retrieved 
the armaments from the wreck. 


_ The lopsided Battle of Manila Bay fought — 
by Commodore Dewey's Asiatic Squadron 

_ inthe Philippines was a tactical and 

_ symbolic victory - it assured the United 

__ States began the war at an advantage 


“ALL THAT REMAINED OF THE 

BATTLESHIP COME MORNING 

WAS ITS TOP MAST POKING 
ABOVE THE WATERLINE” 


A separate investigation was conducted by 
the Spanish Navy, albeit less thorough, and 
it came as no Surprise that on 28 March, 
the Court of Inquiry submitted its findings 
to President McKinley. Its final portion read, 
“In the opinion of the court the Maine was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine 
mine, which caused the partial explosion of 
two or more of the forward magazines.” 

The Spanish, of course, arrived at the 
opposite conclusion. A minor detail in this 
sorry episode were comments made by one 
Commodore George W. Melville, an American 
expert on steam engines, and his view that an 
internal eruption doomed USS Maine. 

The die was cast on 11 April. President 
McKinley delivered the United States’ case for 
war. In a speech to the American legislature 
he gave four reasons justifying an American 
role in the Cuban troubles. 

Foremost was the “cause of humanity” or 
saving the Cubans from the Spanish; there 
was the safety of American citizens and, of 
course, American commercial interests on the 
island, and finally the need to impose peace 
in a troubled land. McKinley did cite the loss 
of USS Maine for its contribution to “a state of 
things in Cuba that is intolerable”. 

Another week passed before the US Navy, 
with its plans to blockade Cuba now in motion, 
fired the first shot in the war on 22 April. The 









following day McKinley announced a general 
mobilisation was in order since the US Army, 
with just a little over 26,000 officers and 
enlisted men spread over the continental 
United States, did not have the manpower to 
undertake a foreign expedition. The “Volunteer 
Regiments’ needed to be mustered in certain 


states until 200,000 fresh troops were at hand. 


The Spanish-American War was now in full 
swing despite no battles taking place for the 
rest of April. It was on 1 May when the Asiatic 
Squadron under Commodore George Dewey, 
sent to Hong Kong under orders by a scheming 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, wiped out the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. 

The lopsided battle that left no casualties 
among the Americans was celebrated by the 
press and the McKinley administration. 

The war was settled on 6 July when the 
remaining Spanish warships in Santiago 
harbour, located southeast of Havana, tried to 
break the US Navy’s blockade. The result was 
as dismal as Manila Bay. 

The real drama at the Battle of Santiago 
de Cuba, however, was the tussle between 
Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, who was 
the architect of the Cuban blockade but only 
participated in the battle at its end, and Rear 
Admiral Winfield S. Schley who battered the 
Spanish fleet. Their disagreement sprang 
from who deserved to be credited as the 
real American victor, a follow-up to Dewey’s 
paramount success halfway around the world. 


‘A splendid war’ 

Peace between Spain and the United States 
was settled in France before Christmas. A 
triumphant McKinley ratified the Treaty of 
Paris in April the following year. The treaty’s 
17 articles meant the United States, having 


Above: USS Maine as depicted in a painting 
by Koerner & Hayes 


Below: The wreckage of USS Maine was 
finally recovered in 1911, only for it to be 
disposed in the waters off Florida 








Source: Wiki / National Museum of the US Navy 
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Source: Wiki / Abbot, Willis J. 


THE TREATY OF 
PARIS: AMERICA 
GAINS AN EMPIRE 


With its navy decimated and Cuba lost in the span 
of just 12 weeks, Spain entered negotiations for a 
peace treaty with the United States as 1898 drew 
to a close. It was like a farewell party for an empire 
VV alek-{-m-J74—mr= ale Mm acr- lero) aler-mel|cei(-lemaalom olde mm mals 
peace treaty signed in Paris on 10 December 
aaexslalaee) yall am tel am ale) (ell ar-t-m lam aglow Or-lalelelerela Mm (clas 
ceded to the United States. The Philippines, also 
known as the Philippine Islands, was thrown in for 
the price of $20 million - quite the bargain for a 
vast Asian archipelago with 10 million inhabitants. 

What became known as the Treaty of Paris 
was ratified by President McKinley on 10 April 
1899 and gave the United States a legal basis for 
prosecuting its war against a nascent Philippine 
TakeC=)eXsvale(cvaleromaale) is) aatclalm(sce Mm e)mei-val-le-1m —tealiice) 
AVAUI arc] (ecommm Maltomelaliaieczace(sxe mere) aval (erm 2 alle] aMmel g-potox-10 
on for several years, was a terrible offshoot of the 
successful Spanish-American War and may have 
killed at least 200,000 Filipinos. 

Regardless of the human cost, the aftereffects 
that followed USS Maine’s unexpected sinking 
brought America to the same prestige as the 
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Great European powers at the time. At the dawn 
of the 20th century the US Navy enjoyed an 

WT a} o)asxexoteloaalnorem=>.4er-lal-)celamr- [ale me) Ac] e-or-maalilieclay 
bases were established in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The opening of the Panama Canal all 
but assured the Caribbean was an ‘American lake’ 
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the Atlantic and Pacific oceans with ease. As 
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The peace treaty signed in Paris marked the end of the 
Spanish Empire and the start of the United States’ rise 
as a true world power 


was briefly occupied as a protectorate and then 
granted independence. Puerto Rico, on the other 
hand, became an overseas territory while the 
Philippines, once local resistance was crushed, 
remained a colony until 1935. 
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The sinking of USS Maine 
on February 15 caused 

such an uproar it pushed» 
President McKinley to 

s declare war on Spain 
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Source: Wiki / United States Library of Congress 
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The mast of USS Maine now stands at Arlington 
National Cemetery as a monument. Its loss cost 
the lives of 266 American servicemen 


absorbed so much territory since the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, grew its borders once more. 
To illustrate the scale of victory, imagine the 
14,000 islands and islets belonging to Cuba 
and the Philippines, along with 13 million 
people spread over the two oceans, coming 
under the USA’s control. 

A dozen years later the US Navy returned to 
Havana, now the capital of independent Cuba, 
and retrieved the wreckage of its battleship. 

A wall known as a cofferdam was assembled 
around USS Maine to prepare for its raising. 
Salvageable parts of the battleship were made 
tokens for memorials, including the top mast 
that was sent to Arlington cemetery, and the 
wreck was then brought to Florida where it was 
sunk again with ceremonial pomp. The officers 
behind the recovery effort from 1911 to 1912 
stuck to the unchallenged consensus that a 
mine sunk USS Maine. 

It was not until 1976 when Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, whose career was 
devoted to building the navy’s nuclear 
submarine force, led a research 
team that determined USS Maine’s 
demise was caused by an explosion of 
combustible gasses emanating from 
bituminous coal. 

In retrospect, the Court of Inquiry 
that investigated USS Maine’s 
wreckage was far from impartial 
with its conclusion at the time. 
This is a disservice to the truth 
that the US Navy never rectified 
until the late 20th century. 
Furthermore, there are three 
outstanding points that rubbish 
any argument of a naval mine 
sinking USS Maine. 

First, it was in a part of 
Havana harbour known for 
its shallow depth — more or 
less 40 feet — and muddy 
bottom. Spanish battleships 
were anchored near Maine on the 
fateful night she was lost. Setting 


No other individual benefited from 
the Spanish-American War like 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose exploits 
with his Rough Riders catapulted 
him to the Oval Office 
















a naval mine in such waters, whatever the 
intent, would be extremely hazardous. 

Second, the deck of USS Maine was 
illuminated and so were other ships in the 
harbour. Many crew members were up and 
about, including Captain Sigsbee and his 
Staff, and any sailors or marines on lookout 
would have noticed a suspicious object near 
or below the hull. 

Third, during the course of the war, Spanish 
naval mines were next to useless in many 
locations. These were moored mines, secured 
to the bottom of shallow waters and wired to 
detonate from a control station ashore. Many 
examples were later captured and multiple US 
Navy ships encountered defective mines laid 
improperly or missing their fuses. 

The only scenario that suits the 1898 Court 

of Inquiry’s findings is a hypothetical plot 
by Spanish sappers to deliver a floating 
explosive device under the warship before 
February 15. Considering how small 
Havana’s harbour is, and the fact that 
it is always teeming with activity day 
and night, and since modern warships 
are under armed guard around the 
clock, this scenario Is ludicrous. 
So what sank her? 
A catastrophic freak 
accident originating 
in one of the coal 
bunkers near a gun 
magazine. 
The disaster 
still played into the 
hands of the US Navy’s 
resident war planners, 
who were smitten by their country’s 
rising global prestige. The ensuing 
war did benefit Commodore 
Dewey, who became world-famous, 
and Colonel Roosevelt, who 
soon occupied the Oval Office 
as the 26th President of the 
United States. Here was the first 
widely publicised instance when 
American policy makers exploited 
a calamitous event to serve 
geopolitical goals. It is a familiar 
script that is recycled, to varying 
degrees, until the present day. 


Source: Wiki / U.S. National Archives and Records Administration 


NAVAL MINES OF 
THE LATE 19TH 
GENTURY 
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at the time had little effect on advancing the 
state of naval mines. Although the Crimean 
\"FeVam @Rotopc Eu Rotoyo) = lalemaalem-Vaarcva (excl meni Mn A\cols 
(1861-1865) proved how destructive they 
were to ships, research and development on 
them was slow and often neglected. The Royal 
EEN AYACHUL MU lavell aromelammats\\cclmanllalsmacr\erole ame 
dalom RoW AOl-w- Tale meoldarclamaalele(siaamarc\alsrm eleluiacxe, 
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guns, steam power and torpedoes. 

Although both the Spanish and the US 
Navies experimented with naval mines, 
these efforts produced few results. Beyond 
incremental improvements, the weapons 
were simply not prioritised. So dismal was 
datem a=) olenecldcelame)manliatcmcclarclacmclandalomalaats 
darshan Ore) aalantele(e)a-m DI-\ (on mmol l-jast=t-lae(-lemaalelan 
in Manila Bay and the mines laid by the 
Spanish to protect Santiago de Cuba and 
Guantanamo Bay were ineffective. No 
American ships were lost to naval mines in 
the course of the Spanish-American War. 

There is no a better example of Spanish 
aks} eLeiaele(omrchmmaato mal aatom care lamnecm reli (oe melsyiolalers 
of the Philippines. Dozens of electrically 
triggered mines were laid to block the Asiatic 
Squadron’s assault on Manila... except the 
mine fuses were left behind in Spain. 


“NO AMERICAN SHIPS 
WERE LOST 10 NAVAL MINES 
IN THE COURSE OF THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR” 
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VIKING KING 


The leader of the Viking Great Army came within a single battle of 
conquering the Anglo-Saxon kingdom — before there was an England 


t was a brilliant stroke — an attack 
through the dark and chill of a winter’s 
night — that won a kingdom. Guthrum 
led his Viking war band south, riding 
hard from his base in Gloucester, 
heading for the royal estate at Chippenham. 
They were going to kill a king. 

Riding fast, the Viking war band made its 
way through the winter-locked countryside. 
Although they rode through Wiltshire, land 
owing fealty to Alfred, king of Wessex, no hands 
or swords were raised against them. Their lord, 
Guthrum, had made his preparations well. In 
the months before their winter ride, Guthrum 
had made surreptitious contact with the 
ealdorman of Wiltshire, named Wulfhere. 

Like many of the great men of Wessex, 
Wulfhere had lost faith in his young king, 
Alfred. The agents Wulfhere had received 
from Guthrum during the autumn of 877 had 
whispered promises to him, promises of 
preferment, possibly even of a throne. The 
Great Heathen Army that had conquered the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Britain over the 
last 12 years had in Mercia and Northumbria 
installed client kings rather than ruling directly. 

For Wulfhere, maybe the prospect of 
a throne, even one held at the behest of 
Guthrum, might have seemed more attractive 
than more years bolstering Alfred’s uncertain 
regime. Whatever the blandishments or 
threats uttered by Guthrum’s agents, they 
worked. On that night in early January, the 
men that Wulfhere had set on the border 
between Anglo-Saxon Wessex and Danish- 
controlled Mercia stood aside as the king of 
the Danes rode past them. 











WORDS EDOARDO ALBERT 


To catch a king 

For Guthrum, this was the final push towards 
making himself the pre-eminent king in Britain. 
Already king of East Anglia, and with a puppet 
installed on the throne of Mercia beholden 

to his support, only the kingdom of the West 
Saxons held out against him. This winter 
attack was Guthrum’s third attempt to crack 
the Wessex nut and, as with his other attacks, 
he carried it out with his customary secrecy 
and speed. The aim was nothing less than to 
kill the king, celebrating the last days of the 
long Christmas feast at his royal estate in 
Chippenham. After a week or more of feasting, 
Guthrum hoped to find Alfred and his retainers 
bloated with food and sodden with drink; ready 
pickled for the killing. 

But word reached Alfred just in time. Perhaps 
one of Wulfhere’s men, gagging at the silence 
enjoined on him by his ealdorman, rode south 
ahead of the Danes, bringing warning to Alfred 
and his family. As the realisation sank in, Alfred 
was faced with a sudden, life-or-death choice. 
Stay, and make a stand with the men of his 
household, or run. Part of Guthrum’s appeal to 
the disaffected magnates of Wessex was that 
their young king was unable to protect them. By 
running, Alfred would be making that claim real: 
he was unable even to protect his own family. 
But staying meant a fight against unequal odds 
with Guthrum’s assassination squad. 


King on the run 

Alfred ran. With his family and the men of his 
household he fled, heading west, towards the 
marshes of Somerset. Arriving at the all but 
deserted hall, Guthrum pulled the news of the 


direction of the king’s flight from a left-behind 
servant. Hearing the news that Alfred had fled 
to the west, Guthrum smiled. He had planned 
for this. If the young king escaped the net in 
Chippenham, Guthrum had cast another to 
catch Alfred as he tried to escape. Another 
Viking army, led by Ubba, the last survivor of 
the sons of the legendary Ragnar Lothbrok, was 
even now sailing down the Bristol Channel to 
make landfall in north Devon. Alfred was about 
to be caught between two armies. The hard 
Wessex nut was shortly to be cracked. 
However, this was when Guthrum’s carefully 
worked out strategy started to unravel. Despite 
Ubba’s fearsome reputation and the fact that 
he was carrying the fabled raven banner of the 
sons of Lothbrok, the army he led was defeated 
and Ubba himself was killed by a surprise attack 
from the army of Odda, the loyalist ealdorman 
of Devon. As for Guthrum, he found himself tied 
down having to defend fixed positions as Alfred 
launched a guerrilla war against him from his 
stronghold in the Somerset levels. The Viking 
leader suddenly realised the difficulty of fighting 
a war against an enemy that could choose where 
and when to fight. Ironically, Alfred was starting 
to out-Viking the Viking. 


The final battle 

So it came as a considerable relief to 
Guthrum to learn, early in May 878, that Alfred 
had emerged from the marshes and was 
assembling an army at Egbert’s Stone east 

of Selwood Forest. Guthrum had fortified 
Alfred’s base at Chippenham during the last 
few months as he had tried to bring Wessex 
definitively under his control. Now, with 


Coins source: Wiki / The Portable Antiquities Scheme/ The Trustees of the British Museum 
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“GUTHRUM, WHO HAD COME 

WITHIN A BATTLE VICTORY 

OF TAKING ALL OF ENGLAND, 
—LIVEDASKING OFTHE 
-__ DANELAW UNTIL HE DIED OF ~ 
NATURAL CAUSES IN 890” 





GUTHRU 


After two weeks’ siege, Guthrum 
surrendered to Alfred. As Alfred’s god 
arco e)ae)'{cJaMmalecmne)auame)amaaremey-1aul-vi-1cer 
Guthrum agreed to be baptised, 
with Alfred standing as godfather, 
a position that emphasised Alfred’s 
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Guthrum. The Viking, now bearing the 
name Athelstan, withdrew to East 
Anglia, settling down there reasonably 
peacefully: there was the odd bit of 
ec llellar-Mmelelamavemaelanalslan-y-Ja(elbl-mr-lanclaayeye 
to conquer Wessex. The two kings, 
Athelstan née Guthrum and Alfred, 
also signed a treaty, the text of which 
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ee Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, 
then straight to Bedford, then up on 
the Ouse to Watling Street. Guthrum, 
Viaremarc\e \Waexelaatom i ideliam-mer-lad(omulreice) ay 
of taking all of England, lived as king 
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turned England into Daneland. 


GUTHRUM: VIKING KING 
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The division of the country between 
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Source: Wiki / Hel_Hama 





Alfred coming out into the open, the matter was 
there for the settling. 

For Guthrum, the news must have brought 
more relief than trepidation. His men were 
professional soldiers and now, finally, they 
would have a chance to come to grips with the 
phantom that had plagued them these past 
months. Faced with his own strategic choice 
— whether to remain behind his defences at 
Chippenham or to march out to meet Alfred in 
battle — Guthrum did not hesitate. He marched. 
With the advantage of mobility — most of his 
forces had horses — he called in all the patrols 
that could reach him in time and set out, south 
from Chippenham. Alfred had come out of the 
marshes, but Guthrum would choose the 
ground of their final contest of arms. 




















Showdown 
With his scouts reporting that Alfred was 
marching towards Chippenham, Guthrum 
reacted immediately. Leaving a small 
garrison in his base, Guthrum marched the 
Great Army south to intercept the army of 
Wessex. He took up position on Bratton Castle, 
an lron-Age hillfort on the western edge of 
Salisbury Plain. The old hillfort, long abandoned 
but with its earth banks still impressive today, 
rose /40 feet (225 metres) above the farmlands 
running north towards Chippenham (the Westbury 


“THE KING WOULD HAVE BEEN ALL TOO AWARE THAT 
THE BATTLE HE WAS ABOUT TO ENTER WAS GOING TO ‘ 
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White Horse, a chalk figure cut into the grass, 
lies on the side of the hill, documented from 
1/742). From this vantage point, Guthrum could 
keep watch for miles around for Alfred’s army. 
Without a water source, it was no place for a 
main camp, but it was ideal for reconnaissance, 
and provided the high ground should Alfred be 
willing to close on Guthrum. 

As Alfred marched north, his scouts 
brought back their reports: Guthrum had left 
Chippenham and taken up position on the 
fort of the old people. Soon, the king could 
see for himself the Great Heathen Army, their 
Spear points glinting as they looked down from 
Bratton Castle. Although Alfred had attacked 
up hill at the Battle of Ashdown, here it was 
out of the question; the slopes were too steep. 
But rather than occupying the summit of a hill, 
Bratton Castle lies on a long ridge. 

Alfred could lead his men up on to the ridge 
and then advance on Guthrum. But, shading 
his eyes to take in the enemy position, Alfred 
must have grudgingly acknowledged Guthrum’s 
field skill: by positioning himself on the narrow 
ridge, the Viking leader had ensured that his 
shieldwall could not be outflanked. Thus, at 
one stroke, Guthrum had neutralised Alfred’s 
advantage in manpower. The Great Army had 
been whittled away in the previous months. 


Choosing the ground 
However, with the narrow neck of land atop 
the ridge, and the careful use of the ditches 
marking out the hillfort, Guthrum could funnel 
Alfred’s shieldwall tight, so it could not come 
around to outflank him. As Alfred led his army 
on the long march up the hill, the king would 
have been all too aware that the battle he was 
about to enter was going to be a brutal and 
bloody shoving match. 

As the two kings dressed their lines, 

high above the Wiltshire Plain, 

they both knew this was the 
crucial battle. The battle- 

hardened warriors of the 
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what they were about: 
they had years of 
v virtually unbroken 
conquest behind 
them and, while 
their confidence 
may have been 


AW a Guthrum’s Viking 

AY 9 army was full 
of hardened 
warriors 
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knocked by the unexpected defeat and death of 
Ubba, there was no reason for them to expect 
their conquests to end now. 

The core of Alfred’s army was made up of 
his personal retainers, man for man, as worthy 
soldiers as the warriors of the Heathen Army. 
The majority of Alfred’s army were not trained 
soldiers, but farmers and artisans, free men 
who owed service to their lord, and who fought 
for their families and their land. 

Such men marched to battle with whatever 
weapons they had to hand. Among these men 
there would be barely an item of armour, and 
precious few, swords if any. 

The Northmen waited, in solid line, their 
painted shields interlocked, spears prickling 
out through the wall like a porcupine. As the 
army of Wessex approached, the commanders 
detailed to each flank pushing the men on the 
inside tighter to stop the shieldwall spreading, 
the men drummed on the rims of their shields. 
Boasts, insults, threats rang out as the lines 
closed and it became clear, to each man in the 
converging shieldwalls, whom he would face in 
the enemy line. This was war at its most up- 
close and personal. 

In these battles there was none of the 
clouds of gunpowder smoke that would obscure 
later battlefields — everything was stark in its 
clarity. But kings could not take advantage 
of this clarity by standing back and directing 
the battle; of necessity, their place was in the 
centre, in the front rank. 


There’s only 
one king 

in English 
history Called 
‘Great’. Alfred 
deserved it 
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The baptism of Guthrum meant both his religious” 
conversion and his entry into the system of oaths 
and obligations of Anglo-Saxon England 


Size does matter 
As the battle wore on, sheer fatigue started to 
play as much a part as battlefield losses. This 
is likely where Alfred’s advantage in manpower 
started to pay off. The sources tell us the battle 
lasted a long time, long enough for the adrenaline 
rush of battle to begin to wear off. It was long 
enough for even the experienced warriors of 
the Great Heathen Army to begin to flag against 
weight of numbers and the sheer, dogged 
determination of Alfred and his men. Unlike so 
many other Anglo-Saxon armies before them, 
they did not break and they did not flee, but, 
with Alfred safe at the centre of the line and his 
banner flying, the men of Wessex began to break 
through the shieldwall of the Great Heathen Army. 
When the end came, it was probably quick. 
The Great Heathen Army broke. The shieldwall 
cracked open, the exhausted, triumphant, 
blood-driven men of Wessex burst through, 
cutting men down as they ran, bypassing those 
who retreated in good order, shields and spears 
presented outwards, as the lust for spoil and 
the wonder of still being alive drove them on. 
Guthrum, with his ring-given men, the best 
and toughest of the Great Army, retreated 
to the tethered horses, and leaping upon 
them made their getaway. It had all come 
down to this one battle, the Battle of Edington, 
and Guthrum had lost. 
The man who would have been king of 
England in the end had to settle for being 
the ruler of East Anglia. 
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Greg Battles 


American paratroopers fought 
a desperate battle with North 
Vietnamese soldiers ona 
remote hill deep in the rugged 
highlands of South Vietnam 


WORDS WILLIAM E. WELSH 





PEOPLE'S ARMY OF 


NORTH VIETNAM 
LEADERS 


Maj. Gen. Hoang Minh Thao 


UNIT 
2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 
174th Infantry Regiment 


INFANTRY 
1,400 








Brig. Gen. Leo H. Schweiter 


UNIT 
2nd and 4th battalions 
VM UIeMOLOSTCOM clita 
Regiment of the 173rd 
Airborne Brigade 


INFANTRY 
700 





A rifleman of the,173rd Airborne covers his YL 
fellow soldiers as they remove a. 
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n the afternoon of 19 November 
196/, Private First Class 
Carlos Lozada and the other 
two paratroopers manning the 
observation post at the base 
of Hill 875, watched intently for any signs of 
approaching enemy soldiers. 

They were just 40 yards from where a detail 
of soldiers were trying to clear a landing zone 
for helicopters supporting their paratrooper 
battalion. On the upper slope of the hill, two 
other companies in their battalion were battling 
against an entrenched enemy presence. 

The three men did not have to wait long. 
Lozada was the first to spot the enemy. The 
North Vietnamese soldiers had camouflaged 
themselves by stuffing leafy branches into 
their helmets and uniforms. Lozada then 
motioned to his two fellow soldiers that the 
enemy was about to attack. 

As mortar rounds began exploding around 
them, Lozada opened fire from a concealed 
position when the enemy soldiers were just 
about on top of him. Firing measured bursts 
with his M60, the Bronx, New York-resident 


DAK TO 


slowed the enemy's attack. As they swept by 
him, Lozada swung his weapon back and forth 
in an effort to kill as many as he could. 

When it was apparent that they were about 
to be surrounded, Lozada shouted for his two 
friends to retreat to their company’s position 
while there was still time. He laid down heavy 
suppressive fire in an effort to buy a few extra 
minutes for his fellow soldiers in Aloha Company 
of the 2nd Battalion of the 1/3rd Brigade to 
react to the surprise attack. While withdrawing 
he was killed by a round to the head. 

Lozada had succeeded in killing 17 enemy 
soldiers in his valiant stand. For his courage 
under fire, Lozada posthumously received the 
Medal of Honor. The incident occurred on the 
first of a five-day battle on Hill 875 that served 
as the climax of the gruelling 20-day Battle of 
Dak To that raged across the hills of northern 
Kontum Province. 


Showdown in the Highlands 

At the beginning of 1967, General William 
Westmoreland had the best-trained and best- 
equipped forces that the United States had to 
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offer under his command in South Vietnam, 
following a two-year build-up of American forces 
in South Vietnam. Westmoreland headed the 
Military Assistance Command Vietnam, a joint- 
service organisation that directed the US-South 
Vietnamese war effort against the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese. 

Among Westmoreland’s most valuable 
forces were those trained as airmobile infantry. 
These elite units could be moved around 
the country to deal with expanding battles. 
Moreover, they could stand up in battle to the 
best of the North Vietnamese units. One of 
these airmobile forces was the 503rd Infantry 
Regiment of Brigadier General John Deane’s 
1/73rd Airborne Brigade. The Sky Soldiers no 
longer jumped like their predecessors in World 
War Il. Instead, they were airlifted into battle on 
the ubiquitous Bell UH-1 Iroquois helicopters, 
which were called ‘Hueys’. Westmoreland used 
the three battalions of the 1/73rd as a so-called 
fire brigade that he transferred as needed to 
hot spots along the South Vietnamese frontier 
bordering Laos and Cambodia. 

Westmoreland’s strategy at the outset 
of 1967 was to strike Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese base camps and large troop 
concentrations. The North Vietnamese 
regularly infiltrated the Central Highlands 
of South Vietnam to engage US and South 
Vietnamese forces. They would move south 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail and then cross 
uncontested into the sparsely populated 
highlands. Once in the highlands they routinely 
attacked the chain of US Special Forces 
camps and ambushed US units airlifted into 


the mountains to engage them. 
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Sergeant Clarence Weitzel of Dog 
Company, 2nd Battalion, mans his 
M60 during the fighting on Hill 875 


Blanketed in triple-canopy jungle, the 
Central Highlands were the southernmost 
section of the Annamite Range in Southeast 
Asia. Thick underbrush, vines and bamboo 
formed the bottom layer of the jungle. Finding 
the elusive enemy was a challenge because 
the upper canopy filtered out much of the 
sunlight, even during the daytime. 

A major spur of the Ho Chi Minh Trail led into 
Kontum Province. Situated on the spur was Base 
Area 609, a way station for North Vietnamese 
infantry and artillery regiments on their way 
into South Vietnam. Major General Hoang Minh 
Thao commanded the B-3 Front and directed the 
operations of the North Vietnamese 1st Division 
in the Central Highlands. 

Knowing that the Americans liked to seize 
high ground for their firebases, he directed that 
his forces build layered defences on key hills 
near Dak To. The fortified bunkers and trenches 
were connected by a network of tunnels. The 
tunnels enabled the North Vietnamese to move 
safely from one point to another during a battle. 

The Montagnard tribal village of Dak To in 
Kontum Province was situated in a valley of 
strategic value to both the Americans and North 
Vietnamese. The Green Berets had established 
a camp at Dak To in 1962, but they abandoned 
it shortly afterwards because the enemy threat 
was too great for its small garrison. 

Major General William Peers’s US Fourth 
Infantry Division arrived in Dak To in January 
1967 and immediately began establishing 
a large base camp to support the division’s 
operations in Kontum Province. 

When the North Vietnamese stepped up their 
operations around Dak To in summer 1967, 
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Peers requested more troops. Westmoreland 
sent Brigadier General Jonn Deane’s 1/3rd 
Airborne Brigade to assist him. 

The paratroopers’ baptism of fire with 
the North Vietnamese came in June. During 
the Battle of the Slopes, Aloha Company of 
2nd/5O03rd had two platoons overrun ina 
firefight with a North Vietnamese battalion. 
Shortly afterwards, the North Vietnamese 
withdrew to their sanctuaries in Laos and 
Cambodia to rest and refit. 


Large communist buildup 
Westmoreland received reports in early 
November that five NVA regiments were 
massing for an attack on the US Special Forces 
camp at Dak To. These were the 24th, 32nd, 
66th and 174th infantry regiments, and the 
AOth Artillery Regiment (composed of two 
122mm rocket battalions and a 120mm mortar 
battalion). Anticipating that the Americans 
would seek to control the prominent hills as 
staging areas for operations and as firebases, 
the North Vietnamese began fortifying them in 
October. One of these was Hill 8/75, an enemy 
bulwark near the Cambodian border. 

On 2 November Sergeant Vu Hong of 
the 66th Regiment surrendered to South 
Vietnamese soldiers at the Montagnard village 
of Dak Ri Peng five miles west of Dak To. He 
gave US Army intelligence officers the positions 
of the North Vietnamese infantry regiments 
operating in the jungle around Dak To. He said 
that the 66th Regiment intended to attack Dak 
To from the southwest. The 32nd Regiment 
had taken up a blocking position south of Dak 
To from where it would attempt to prevent US 
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forces from interrupting the 32nd Regiment’s 
attack. The other two regiments, the 24th and 
1/Ath, were north of Dak To. 

Major General William Rosson, the commander 
of the corps-level Field Force |, directed the 
operations of the 4th Infantry Division and the 
1/3rd Brigade during the November offensive in 
the region. Rosson directed Brigadier General 
Leo Schweiter, the new commander of the 1/3rd 
Airborne as of August 27, to operate from the 
village of Ben Het a short distance northwest 
of Dak To. While the 173rd Airborne pushed 
southwest from Ben Het, the 8th and 12th 
Infantry Regiments of the 4th Division would 
follow a parallel line of advance east of the Sky 
Soldiers. South Vietnamese troops would engage 
enemy forces north of Dak To. 

Hoang, commanding operations in the 
Central Highlands, had initially intended to have 
his infantry forces overrun the Special Forces 
base camp at Dak To. When this became 
impractical because of the rapid deployment of 
large US infantry units, he ordered his forces 
to focus instead on ambushing and destroying 
an American battalion in the jungle. Schweiter 
established two firebases, numbered 12 and 13, 
near Ben Het. Over the course of the campaign, 
he would establish two more firebases deeper 
into the jungle to support his battalions. 

The first firefight between the Sky Soldiers 
and the North Vietnamese occurred on 6 
November at Hill 823. After clearing the hill, 
the paratroopers established Firebase 15 on 
it. Four days later the Sky Soldiers established 
Firebase 16 on a twin-peaked hill four miles 
from the Cambodian border. 

Construction of the firebase began on 11 
November. Major James Steverson’s 2nd 
Battalion arrived by helicopter at the firebase 
in preparation for conducting sweeps south 
of it. Meanwhile, helicopters brought in a 
battery of 105mm howitzers, as well as 
81mm and 8.2-inch mortars. 

The paratroopers knew in their 
bones that the North Vietnamese were 
not about to shy away from a firefight. 
“You just knew the area was crawling 
with North Vietnamese and they were 
not there to avoid contact with us, but 
to have contact with us,” said First 
Lieutenant Matthew Harrison of the 
2nd Battalion. 


Firefights in the jungle 

Two companies of the 2nd Battalion 
engaged in a heated firefight with the North 
Vietnamese south of the firebase on 13 
November. During their sweeps, the companies 
of the 2nd Battalion found recently abandoned 
campsand field hospitals. 

On 18 November a Green Beret strike force 
looking for the North Vietnamese found a large 
enemy force entrenched in a bunker complex 
on Hill 875. Hill 875 was situated 12 miles 
southwest of Dak To and two miles south of Hill 
882. When Schweiter learned of the encounter, 
he told Lieutenant Colonel Steverson to send 
his battalion to engage the enemy on Hill 875. 

Schweiter desperately wanted to achieve a 
victory over the North Vietnamese before all of 
their battalions had withdrawn to Cambodia. 

He wrongfully assumed that the troops on Hill 
8/75 were elements of the weakened 66th 
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OPENING SHOTS 

North Vietnamese soldiers in bunkers, 
trenches and behind trees atop Hill 875 open fire 
on the point squad of Charlie Company at 10.30am 
on 19 November. The forward-most American troops 
of Charlie and Dog companies goes to ground and 
returns fire with M-16s and M60s. 





















FIRE SUPPORT 

The American paratroopers receive artillery 
support from a distant firebase 30 minutes later. 
When the paratroopers resume their advance, they 
only progress 30 yards because of the withering fire 
from the entrenched North Vietnamese. 


COMMAND POST OVERRUN 

The North Vietnamese launch a sustained 
assault on Alpha Company at the base of Hill 875 at 
2.30pm. They overrun its command post, weapons 
platoon, and one of its infantry platoons. The 
survivors of Alpha Company retreat uphill and join 
forces with the other two companies. 


eee VA 
FRIENDLY FIRE CASUALTIES 
At dusk a Marine A-4 Skyhawk makes a low- 
level pass directly over the American paratroopers 
and drops a 500Ibs Snakeye Bomb short of enemy 
positions on the hillside. The bomb explodes in the 
middle of the Sky Soldiers’ command centre and 


casualty collection point killing 42 and wounding 45 
more paratroopers. 











“FIVE F-100S UNLEASH FOUR 
TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE RELIEF BATTALION ARRIVES 
BOMBS THREE TONS OF Alpha, Bravo, and Charlie companies 
/ of the 4th Battalion set out at intervals on 20 
NAPAIM AND ? A00 ROUNDS November from Firebase 16 for Hill 875. Bravo 
7 7 Company of the 4th Battalion arrives in the 

OF 20MM CANNON FIRE ON late afternoon. Alpha and Charlie companies 
arrive after dark. They find the survivors of the 

ENEMY POSITIONS” 2nd Battalion in a state of shock. 


O6 CRUCIAL HELICOPTER RESUPPLY 
The newly arrived paratroopers finish 
clearing a new landing zone on 21 November. 
At 11.00am Huey helicopters flying from 
Firebase 16 brave enemy ground fire to deliver 
weapons, ammunition, rations, and water in 
large rubber bladders. Casualty evacuation 
flights begin at around 2.30pm. 


0 AMERICANS ABORT ATTACK 

At 3.00pm on the 21 November, the 4th 
Battalion launches a fresh attack against the North 
Vietnamese on Hill 875. After two hours of hard 
fighting, the battalion commander calls off the 
attack. The two companies advancing abreast are not 
able to keep pace with each other, which exposes the 
one with the greatest penetration to being cut off. 


0 AMERICANS CAPTURE CREST 
On the morning of 23 November 

five F-100s unleash four tons of high- 

explosive bombs, three tons of napalm, 

and 2,400 rounds of 20mm cannon fire 

on enemy positions. Afterwards, the 4th 

Battalion launches a fresh attack and 

captures the crest of Hill 875. 
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Regiment. It would turn out, though, that his 
Sky Troopers were about to engage two fresh 
battalions from the 174th Regiment, which was 
falling back towards Cambodia. The 2nd/1/4th 
occupied Hill 875, and the 3rd/1/4th held an 
adjacent hill to the west. 

Steverson’s paratrooper companies already 
were in the jungle southwest of Firebase 16, 
so he told their commanders to immediately 
proceed to Hill 875. Bravo Company, which was 
understrength due to combat losses, was to 
remain at the firebase to guard it from attack. 
He instructed his three company commanders 
that when they made contact they were to 
withdraw a safe distance and allow aircraft and 
long-range artillery to destroy the enemy forces. 


Assault on Hill 875 


At midmorning on Sunday, 19 November, the 
330 paratroopers assigned to the mission 
began moving cautiously up the north slope of 
Hill 875. Dog Company advanced on the east 
side and Charlie Company advanced on the 
west side. As for Aloha Company, it remained in 
reserve near the base of the hill. 

They halted temporarily to let F-100 fighter- 
bombers work over the top half of the hill. The 
jet aircraft roared at 300 miles-per-hour in low 
passes dropping 500lbs bombs and napalm. 
The napalm canisters exploded in orange 
fireballs with black smoke that billowed skyward. 
Next, howitzers from the nearest firebase hurled 
33lbs shells that slammed into the hillside. The 
air and artillery strikes produced craters and 
felled 100-foot trees. The North Vietnamese 


weathered these storms of iron and napalm by 
huddling in bunkers, tunnels, or caves dug into 
the back wall of the trenches. 

The bunkers were largely impervious to the 
shelling because the North Vietnamese had 
packed ten feet of dirt atop them. Yet the 
enemy soldiers could not offset the devastating 
effects of the napalm. 

“The napalm engulfed our trenches and 
burned like a dragon,” said Colonel Nguyen 
Thanh Son, a North Vietnamese political officer 
who fought at Dak To. “Most of our position 
was completely burned out.” 

Charlie Company made contact with the 
enemy at 10.30am. A machine-gun burst killed 
the Specialist 4th Class Kenneth Jacobs, 
the lead man in the point squad. When the 
commanders of Charlie and Dog companies 
asked Steverson for permission to disengage 
in order to let the aircraft and artillery destroy 
the enemy, he flatly refused to call off the 
ground attack. The fighting raged for the next 
five hours. The lead platoons in each company 
were only able to advance a few yards before 
they became pinned down on the hillside from 
the withering enemy fire. The North Vietnamese 
fired small arms, automatic weapons and B-40 
rockets at the Americans. 

The paratroopers were able to pry the enemy 
out of some forward trenches and advance 
about 35 yards. They were shocked, though, 
to find the enemy firing on them from behind. 

It then occurred to them that the enemy was 
moving through tunnels to return to trenches 
the Americans had already cleared. 


ww _ 





Enemy springs ambush 

Alpha Company’s Captain Michael Kiley 
directed his weapons platoon to work as fast 
as possible to clear a landing zone so that the 
wounded could be evacuated. 

They went to work 75 yards below Kiley’s 
command post. The North Vietnamese attacked 
Alpha Company at 2.30pm. North Vietnamese 
soldiers armed with AK-4/s slaughtered 
the weapons platoon and wiped out Alpha’s 
command post. The North Vietnamese showed 
no quarter to the Americans. They executed the 
wounded at point-blank range. 

The soldiers of Charlie and Dog companies 
abandoned their gains on the upper slope 
to form a tight perimeter. Troops of all three 
companies immediately began entrenching. 
The North Vietnamese launched wave 
after wave of attacks against the American 
perimeter throughout the afternoon. The North 
Vietnamese succeeded in downing six Hueys 
that were bringing supplies and ammunition. 

Steverson had no choice but to request 
reinforcements. Schweiter ordered Lieutenant 
Colonel James Johnson to prepare his 4th 
Battalion for an airlift to Fire Support Base 16. 
Once there, the battalion would march overland 
to Hill 875. To prevent them from being 
ambushed, howitzers would furnish a curtain 
of fire to protect each company as it marched 
through the jungle. 


Accidental bombing 
In the late afternoon, fighter-oombers began 
attacking the enemy positions on the hillside. 


They dropped napalm canisters just 30 
yards from the 2nd Battalion’s perimeter. A 
Marine A-4 Skyhawk flying in from the north 
over the Americans, rather than from the 
east like all of the other aircraft, dropped a 
bomb by mistake on the command post and 
aid station that resulted in 42 killed and 45 
wounded paratroopers. 

Lieutenant Thomas Remington, who survived 
the accidental bombing, pleaded by radio with 
the brigade’s Fire Direction Center to stop the 
air strikes. “Please no more planes,” he said. 
“You're killing us. Stop it!” The fighting on the 
first day, combined with the misdirected bomb, 
killed eight of the 16 American officers and 
wounded the remaining eight. 

The Americans defending their small 
perimeter called in artillery strikes throughout 
the night. In addition, an AC-47 ‘Spooky’ 
gunship circled overhead in the darkness 
laying down a stream of fire from its 7.62mm 
miniguns on the enemy positions. 

The second day, 20 November, was hell 
for the beleaguered survivors of the 2nd 
Battalion, who were without water for a 
two-day period. They also had to endure the 
horrific stench of the dead, as well as the 
moans of wounded men in agony. Helicopter 
gunships made several attempts to make 
runs against enemy positions on the morning 
of the second day, but heavy fire from the 
North Vietnamese forced them to turn back 
to their base. 

The three companies of the 4th Battalion 
arrived at Hill 875 without incident that night. 






Meanwhile, Steverson sent his second-in- 
command, Major William Kelly, by helicopter to 
take command of the situation on Hill 875. 

Kelly found that all of the surviving 
paratroopers of the 2nd battalion had been 
wounded. When Schweiter was informed 
that the 4th Battalion had arrived safely, he 
gave Johnson command of the forces on 
Hill 875 since it would fall to his battalion to 
drive the enemy off the hill. Schweiter had 
no intention of quitting the hill. He and his 
advisors believed a withdrawal would have 
been an admission of defeat. 

The next two days were spent preparing a 
new landing zone, evacuating the wounded, 
and attempting, albeit without success, to 
retake the top of the hill. 


Americans capture hilltop 

Five F-100s arrived in mid-morning on 23 
November, to pound the enemy positions in 
preparation for the 4th Battalion’s second 
attempt to capture the hill. American jet 
aircraft dropped four tons of high-explosive 
bombs and three tons of napalm on the 
communist positions. 

The paratroopers of the 4th Battalion then 
surged up the scorched upper slope against 
the enemy positions. They met no appreciable 
resistance because the enemy had evacuated 
from the hill during the night. 

As the North Vietnamese withdrew, they took 
their dead and wounded with them. The two 
battalions of the 1/73rd brigade were flown off 
the hill at the end of the day. 
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Members of the 4th Battalion load 
;, wounded aboard a UH-1D helicopter for 


evacuation from Hill 875 


The 2nd Battalion suffered 87 killed, 130 
wounded, and three missing, while the 4th 
Battalion lost 28 killed, 123 wounded and four 
missing. The Americans estimated that the 
174th Regiment lost 300 men on Hill 875. 

Although their eventual triumph on Hill 
8/5 had the hallmarks of a pyrrhic victory, 
American senior commanders insisted that 
the 2nd Battalion had survived a North 
Vietnamese ambush that was intended to 
annihilate the battalion. 

The Americans later learned that the 174th 
Regiment was fighting a rearguard action on 
Hill 875 to buy time for the battered 66th 
Regiment to escape to Cambodia. Although the 
North Vietnamese did not destroy an American 
battalion as they had hoped to do, they bled the 
elite 173rd Airborne Brigade in a slugfest that 
will forever be remembered as one of the epic 
border battles in the Vietnam War. 
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AUSE.G IN FINNISH SERVICE, 


WORDS CRAIG MOORE 


The Sturmgeschutz Ill fuer 7.5 cm 
Sturmkanone 40 (L/48) Ausf.G was 
in Finnish Army service during the 
Continuation and Lapland War 








SOMM FRONT ARMOUR 


Some Finnish Sturmgeschutz Ill Ausf.G 
assault guns had a single piece of 80mm 
frontal armour while others had a 30mm 
armour plate bolted on top of the original 
50mm armoured glacis plate. 
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Illustration: Alex Pang 


etween 1939 and 1945, 
Finland actually fought 
three separate wars. On 
30 November 1939, the 
Soviet Union invaded the 
country, beginning what was called 
the Winter War. After fierce resistance 
by the Finnish Army, a peace treaty 
was signed on 13 May 1940. The 
Continuation War started on 25 June 
1941 when Finland attacked Soviet 
occupying forces in an attempt to 
recapture lands taken from them 
during the Winter War. It lasted for 
three years, two months, three weeks 
and four days. When the Finns needed 
help to fight the Soviets, Germany 
supplied them with aircraft, weapons 


STURMGESCHUTZ III AUSF.G 


THE COMMANDER'S CUPOLA 


A commander’s cupola was first introduced 
in the Ausf.G version. Before that, the 
officer had to stick his head out of a hatch 
or look through a periscope. This vehicle 
was Called the Sturmgeschutz III (StuG III) 
and Sturmgeschutz 40. 


THE FINNISH SWASTIKA 


The Finnish Army first 
used a ‘good luck’ 
Swastika symbol in 

1918, before the German 
Nazi party existed. The 
Swastika was usually 
painted on the front, 

rear and sides of the 
Sturmgeschttz as well as 


on top of the gun-mantlet. 


and logistical support. This included 
Sturmgeschutz 40 Ausf.G assault guns. 
On 5 September 1944, there was a 
ceasefire. The Armistice was signed on 
19 September 1944. 

One of the conditions of this 
Armistice was the expulsion, or 
disarming, of German troops in Finnish 
territory. The Finnish Army complied 
with these terms and the Lapland War 
started on 15 September 1944, lasting 
for over seven months. The Germans 
had anticipated what would happen 
and had started an orderly retreat to 
German-held Norway by crossing the 
border in the north. The Lapland war 
ended when the last German soldiers 
left Finland on 27 April 1945. 
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Both these vehicles are Ausf.G versions. Changes ") ; 
were made during production. On the right can be 
seen a Topfblende (‘Saukopf’ n 
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f.5cm Sturmkanone 40 (L/48) anti- | 4 
tank gun. Captured Soviet 7.62mm DT 

machine-guns were fitted instead of 

German 7.92mm MG 34 machine-guns 
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The crew also had access to handheld 
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SA 
The Sturmgeschutz III Ausf.G was powered by a Maybach HL 120 TRM V-12 
petrol 296hp engine. That power was transferred to a large-diameter sprocket 
wheel at the front of the vehicle, via the six forward speed and one reverse gear 
transmission and final drive. Its top road speed was 40km/h (25mph), and it had 
a range of 140km (86 miles). 


It had six paired rubberised road wheels on a torsion bar suspension system 
and three track return rollers. The idler wheel was at the rear. 


The Sturmgeschutz was powered by a Maybach HL 120 TRM petrol 
296hp engine and had a top speed of 40km/h (25mph) 
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—_— pel THE FINNISH ARMY AUSE.G VERSION WAS 


FITTED WITH A LONG-RANGE, TANK-KILLING, 
HIGH-VELOCITY 790M STUK40 ANTI-IANK GUN” 


Left: The commander’s cupola had seven periscopes and a long-range 
Scherenfernrohr scissor periscope that could protrude out of the hatch 


Images: Finnish Tank Museum Parola 


DESIGN 


Initially, the German-designed 
Sturmgeschutz Ill assault gun was 
fitted with a short barrel, low- 
velocity 7.5cm Sturmkanone 40 
(L/24) gun that was intended to 
be used to support infantry units 
and fire high-explosive shells at 
enemy fortifications and soft- 
skinned targets. The Finnish Army 
Ausf.G version was fitted with 

a long-range, tank-killing, high- 
velocity 7.5cm StuK40 anti-tank 
gun. Its low profile made it an ideal 
defensive weapon. The StuG Ill 
was continually upgraded, and the 
59 Finnish StuG Ills did not have 
the same specifications. 













V 





The gunner sat on a seat behind the 
driver. The loader was on his right 
and operated the radios 








“ON TS JUNE 1944, THE STURMGESCHUTZ FIRST 
SAW COMBAT DURING THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 
SOVIET MASS-OFFENSIVE AT KUUTERSELKA” 








Below: The driver’s instrument panel was on his right. He 
drove the Sturmgeschutz by pulling on the left or right tiller 





CREW COMPARTMENT 


I Matcme[d\\iclanstolane) aM aalom (o1hGne)imUaTo 
Sturmgeschutz at the front. He had an 

1a nalelelaoxe MVAIs1e) aul amma ce)almxe)imaliaaure)alenre 
periscope above his head. The gunner’s seat 
was behind him, fixed to the gun mount. The 
loader was on the right of the gun, while the 
(ofe)palaatelarelolanccksmeloialiacemualomelulalal-lar-lalem arate! 
a cupola with seven periscopes for all-round 
vision. His seat was spring loaded and could 
be raised or lowered. A Scherenfernrohr 
scissor periscope could be slotted out of the 
hatch lid when it was closed. 


Images: Finnish Tank Museum Parola 
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Image: Finnish Tank Museum Parola 


SERVICE HISTORY 


Between July and September 1943, 
30 German Sturmgeschutz 40 Ausf. 
Gs arrived in Finland. These were 
early production vehicles with the 
square gun mantlet and rubber- 
rimmed return rollers. Some had 

Le Lelnale)ar-]melelic-remelam-)analelular-lanuale 
front while others had a single 80mm- 
thick armour plate. Finland purchased 
a further 29 Sturmgeschutz III Ausf.G 
that were delivered between June and 
August 1944. They were a variety of 
late-middle and early-late production 
models, with differing specifications. 
iD acxs\omal-lemaatommke)e)ie)(-lale(omeaelamaar-lalarcie 
and all-steel return rollers. They were 
known as ‘Sturm’. 

On 15 June 1944, the StuG first 
saw combat during the Karelian 
Isthmus Soviet mass-offensive at 
Kuuterselka. Finland lost eight of the 
1943 batch, while the 1944 batch 
arrived too late to help in the battles 
before the Armistice was signed. 

ii at-\"are lem alelanst-1-mr-leqale)ameleraiarss 
the Lapland War and Survivors were 
painted green after the war. 


Finnish Army Sturmgeschutz 40 
Ausf.G self-propelled assault 

gun PS.531-5 in Tienhaara, 
Hanhijoki, Finland, 23 June 1944 





STURMGESCHUTZ III AUSF.G 


A Battalion of Finnish Army Sturmgeschutz 40 Ausf.G 
assault guns, Enso 4 June1944. Also know as ‘Sturmi’ 
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Above: StuG III Ausf. G assault gun at the junction of Rybaki and 
Zakatna Street in Warsaw Old Town, during a German attack 
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WORDS CRAIG MOORE 


This battlefield report provides a unique insight into 
2 Panzer Divisions assessment of the frontline, Brtshinfantrymen stationed 


behind a wall during the fight 
( ; th It | K f | 4 [} 1 with the German rearguard in a 
UNING . CTI ICd wee S 0 OWING i d\ village in Normandy, June 1944 
uring the Battle for In late 1943, the 2 Panzer Division 
Normandy in 1944, Allies was withdrawn from the heavy fighting on 
captured and translated a the Eastern Front. It had suffered heavy 
German battlefield report losses. Men and Surviving machines were 


written by Generalleutnant transported to northern France to rest and 
Freiherr (Baron) von Luttwitz, commander _ refit. It remained near Amiens and was to 






























of 2 Panzer Division. This report was be used in a counterattack against Allied 
dated 14 July 1944 and covered the forces attacking the beaches near Calais 
fighting in the region between 17 June during the feared 1944 invasion of Europe. 
and 7 July. Luttwitz’s unit was being The division was not ordered to attack 
relieved by the 362 Infantry Division, the Allied troops in Normandy following 

and he was required to appraise its D-Day as German High Command believed 
commanding officer of what the situation — that the main assault would still be in 

was like on the front line. Copies of the Calais, due to misinformation and deception 


translated report were then circulated to tactics used by the Allies. When they were 
Allied units in a document called ‘Weekly — eventually ordered into Normandy to “push 


Intelligence Summary No.42’. The the invading forces back into the sea” they 

document makes fascinating reading, as engaged in combat with British troops of , in 
it is a primary source document written the 50th Infantry Division and 7th Armoured 

during the battle for Normandy from the Division in the region of Caumont-l’Eventé, 

German point of view. 36km southwest of Caen. 


“THE ALLIES ARE WAGING WAR REGARDLESS OF 
if EXPENSE. IN ADDITION 10 THIS, THE ENEMY HAS 
COMPLETE MASTERY OF THE AIR” 


The 2 Panzer Division had been fighting 
in the wide-open countryside of the 
Eastern Front. High-velocity German 
anti-tank guns, placed on a high ridge 
that had commanding views over the 
battlefield, could knock out attacking 
Soviet tanks at long-range. In the 
Normandy bocage, of sunken narrow 
roads and small dense hedgerow lined 
fields, visibility was reduced to 100 to 
200 metres. The German anti-tank guns 
lost their advantage but the bocage 
was Suitable for using ambush tactics 
because of the amount of natural cover 
that could conceal infantry, towed anti- 
tank guns and self-propelled guns. 


JUNE & JULY 1944 
2ND PANZER DIVISION: 


PANZER-REGIMENT 3 
(3RD TANK REGIMENT) 


PANZER-GRENADIER-REGIMENT 2 
(2ND MECHANISED INFANTRY REGIMENT) 


PANZER-GRENADIER-REGIMENT 304 
(3047H MECHANISED INFANTRY REGIMENT) 


PANZER-ARTILLERIE-REGIMENT 74 
(74TH ARMOURED ARTILLERY REGIMENT) 


PANZER-AUFKLARUNGS-ABTEILUNG 2 


(2ND ARMOURED RECON BATTALION) 


HEERES-FLAK-ARTILLERIE-ABTEILUNG 273 
(273RD ARMY ANTI-AIRGRAFT BATTALION) 


PANZERJAGER-ABTEILUNG 38 
(38TH TANK HUNTER BATTALION) 


PANZER-PIONIER-BATAILLON 38 
(38TH ARMOURED PIONEER BATTALION) 


PANZER-NAGHRICHTEN-ABTEILUNG 38 
(38TH ARMOURED SIGNALS BATTALION) 


PANZER-VERSORGUNGSTRUPPEN 82 
(82ND ARMOURED SUPPLY TROOP) 


NORMANDY: 17 JUNE - 7 JULY 1944 


_ ACCOUNT OF 2 PZ DIV OPERATIONS 


[7 JUN-/ JUL 44 


* 362 INF DIV %& OPS NO2044/44 MOST SECRET > DIV BATTLE HQ, 17 JUL 44 %& REF: 2 PZ 
DIV OPS NO.675/44 MOST SECRET, DATED 14 JULY 44 (ONLY TO DIV) *& 17 COPIES, COPY NO.4 


Extract from battle experiences from recent operations by 2 Pz Div whose sector is being taken over by 362 Inf Div 


The fighting of the Div on the invasion front is 
characterised by: 

(a) The special nature of the country of 
Normandy. 

(b) The great material superiority of the enemy, 
even on so-called quiet fronts. 

(c) The country in which the fighting Is 

taking place consists of meadow and 
brushland enclosed squarely by hedges, with 
embankments and sunken roads. This does not 
lend itself to engagements over large areas. 
All engagements soon resolve themselves into 


shock troops and individual engagements. 
The possession of ‘dominating heights’ is 
often not as decisive as the possession of 
traffic junctions. Often the former cannot be 
exploited because hedges and trees limit 
visibility and field of fire, whereas road traffic 
arteries are essential since it is only by roads 
that the heavier weapons, artillery and tanks 
can be brought forward. Nevertheless, certain 
features always retain their dominating role, 
whereas conversely some traffic junctions can 
be dispensed with. 


The Normandy bocage was ideal for ambush tactics. Thick, tall tree-lined hedges 


separated a patchwork of small fields and sunken roads 





(d) The incredibly heavy artillery and mortar fire 
(of the enemy) is something new, both for the 
seasoned veterans of the Eastern Front and the 
new arrivals from reinforcement units. Whereas 
the veterans get used to it comparatively 
quickly, the inexperienced reinforcements 
require several days or so, after which they 
become acclimatised. The average rate of 

fire on the Divisional sector per day is 4,000 
artillery rounds and 5,000 mortar rounds. 

This is multiplied many times before an enemy 
attack, however small. For instance, on one 
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occasion, when the British made an attack on 
a sector of only two companies, they expended 
3,500 rounds in two hours. The Allies are 
waging war regardless of expense. In addition 
to this, the enemy has complete mastery of 

the air. They bomb and strafe every movement, 
even single vehicles and individuals. They recce 
our area constantly and direct their artillery 
fire. Against all this, the German Air Force is 
conspicuous by its complete absence. During 
the last four weeks, the total number of German 
aircraft over the Division’s area was SIX. 


German infantry in Normandy 1944 looking up to the sky for Allied aircraft 
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The amount of firepower available to the 
Allies was immense. Hours of planning 
for Operation Overlord, the invasion of 
German-occupied France, had ensured 
that there would be enough supplies of 
ammunition to overpower German forces. 
The German Army at this late stage in 
World War II was having supply problems 
because of the lack of resources and 
shortages caused by Allied bombing 
raids on factories and railways. 
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COMMENT 





The Germans found to their cost that 

the successful tactics they had used 
previously were ineffective because of the 
Allies’ total domination of the skies. As 
soon as they moved in daylight, they were 


spotted and attacked. They adapted their 
tactics to negate the Allies’ advantage 

by hiding during the day in defensive 
positions and attacking at night. 


“THE LOSSES SUFFERED BY 
THE INFANTRY ARE THEN 30 
HEAVY THAT THE IMPETUS 
NECESSARY 10 RENEW THE 
ATTACK 1S SPENT" 


Right: Cagny, southeast of Caen, Normandy, France 
following a daylight attack on German fortified 
positions by aircraft of Bomber Command on the 
morning of 18 July 1944 


Below: Wehrmacht soldiers train on a 
Panzerschreck, Normandy, France, 1944 


Source: Wiki / |IWM 


From the operations point of view, our 

own offensive operations by day, after 
completed assembly etc - i.e. attacks 
prepared all ‘according to the book’, have 
little chance of succeeding. The assembling 
of troops is spotted immediately by enemy 
recce aircraft, and smashed by bombers, 
fighter-bombers and artillery directed by 
aircraft; and if nevertheless, the attacking 
troops go forward they become involved in 
such dense artillery and mortar fire, that 
high casualties ensue and the attack peters 












out within the first few hundred metres. The 
losses suffered by the infantry are then so 
heavy that the impetus necessary to renew 
the attack is spent. 

Better results have been obtained by 
attacks prepared down to the last detail by 
assault detachments operating by night on 
a broad front. These penetrate the enemy 
positions noiselessly and in each individual 
case Surprise and overcome the enemy, 
without the enemy artillery or air force 
having a chance to intervene. 
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’ 
A German Luftwaffe Field Division 
88 Flack being loaded in Normandy, 
_ France, 1944 
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The primary condition for this is that each 
individual assault detachment be fully 
acquainted with its task and knows what to do 
in various circumstances, Is in close liaison with 
its neighbours, and that the heavy weapons 
and artillery know exactly when to come into 
operation (usually only in the case of local 
failure when the element of surprise has not 
been achieved). 

The direction of such operations Is less a 
question of large-scale elaborate planning than 
that of practical instruction and reminders. The 
mere fact that ‘assembly has been completed’ 
before the attack begins is of less importance 
than the fact that every company and platoon 
commander has thought of everything 
necessary to ensure the success of the 
operation of his assault detachment. 

It is an essential duty of the staff planning 
the operation to put everyone down to the 
lowest ranking commander in the picture. An 
attack of this nature attains no far-distant 
objective, but proceeds only by small stages, 
night after night. But in the end, it reaches 
its objective without paying a high toll in 
manpower. The more cunning and variable the 
fighting, the more successful the operation. This 
‘infiltration’ has proved its worth in every case 
hitherto, as far as this Division is concerned. 

The fact that a modern equipped Panzer 
Division with two tank battalions and two 
infantry battalions with armoured half-tracked 





vehicles is not necessary for such fighting 
methods is another question. 

In defence, we must reckon with the fact 
that the attacking enemy simply smashes 
down the forward battle area with his massed 
artillery fire and aircraft. Hitherto the enemy 
has always succeeded, usually after a very 
short time, in occupying our main line of 
defence after a heavy barrage of this kind. It 
is, therefore, essential to maintain reserves 
in at least every battalion sector, which come 
forward immediately once the barrage ends. 

Large masses of troops are not needed 
for this, but only a few assault detachments. 
The enemy infantryman is no fighter in our 
sense of the term, and consequently, only a 
few machine-guns are necessary to hold him 
— but these must be there at the right time. 
The Divisional reserves must be employed 
immediately without waiting for the ‘All Clear’ 
in order to throw back the enemy, assault 
troop fashion, in immediate counterattack. In 
any case, when the enemy are firing a lot of 
smoke from weapons of all calibres, everything 
is hidden in a blinding pall, and a clear picture 
is impossible. But once the enemy has brought 
up his anti-tank guns and forward observation 
officers and dug himself in, it is usually too 
late. Then the only remedy is to infiltrate on 
the following night. After several abortive 
attempts, the British become cautious and 
finally discontinue the attacks. 





NORMANDY: 17 JUNE - 7 JULY 1944 


BARON VON 
LUTTWHTZ 


This report was signed by 
Generalleutnant Diepold George Heinrich 
Freiherr (Baron) von Luttwitz. He was 
idalsmexelaavaat=lalellar-Melm i ers] a0) mPoae er=laV4o 6 
Division form 27 May 1944 to 31 August 
1944. He was born 6 December 1896 
relate Mme (210 MoM Olea ko) 0-1 am Rolo lo mm al mre Taal ihy 

cl cM eats) anlel=)e-meymaalomrslale(-temaatele) liam) i 
Prussia. He served in both World Wars. 
He later went on to command the XLVII 
Panzer Corps (47th Panzer Corps) during 
the Battle of the Bulge, which included 

2 Panzer Division, from December 
1944-January 1945. He earned infamy 
when he requested the surrender of the 
101st Airborne Regiment in Bastogne, to 
which the reply was, “Nuts!” 


Because of the initial ferocity of the 
firepower used by the Allies in an 
attack, the Germans learnt to construct 
a defence in depth. They did not place 
all their troops on the front line. Units 
held in reserve would counterattack 
as soon as possible where the line of 
defence had been breached. 

The next section of the report was 
on the Panzer Grenadiers. They were 
German infantry who were transported 
to the battlefield in armoured combat 
vehicles, normally half-tracks. This 
allowed them to keep up with the tanks. 
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INDIVIDUAL ARMS 


The Panzer Grenadiers must be able to 
withstand the heavy artillery fire of the enemy. 
This is the decisive factor. They must, therefore, 
be dug-in deeply. Since the enemy uses a very 
sensitive fuse, overhead protection is necessary 
against shells which explode on striking trees. 
During the barrage the weapons must also 
remain undercover, or else they get clogged with 
mud and rendered useless. 

Our soldiers enter battle in low spirits at the 
thought of the enemy’s enormous material 
superiority. They are always asking, ‘Where Is the 
German Air Force?’. The feeling of helplessness 
against enemy aircraft operating without any 
hindrance has a paralysing effect, and during 
the barrage, this effect on the inexperienced 
troops Is literally ‘soul-shattering’ and it must be 
borne in mind that four-engine bombers have 
not yet taken part in attacking ground targets in 
this Division’s area. 

It is essential for troops to be lifted out of this 
state of distress the moment a counterattack 
begins. The best results have been obtained by 
the platoon and section commanders leaping 
forward uttering a good old fashioned ‘hurrah’, 
which spurs on the inexperienced troops and 
carries them along. The revival of the practice 
of sounding a bugle call for the attack has been 
found to answer the purpose, and this has been 
made a Divisional order. Moreover, the use of 
the bugle in territory where visibility is restricted 
enables the troops to know when and where the 
attack is taking place. An attack launched in this 
manner is an experience which troops will never 
forget and stimulates them into action again. 


Wehrmacht and Waffen SS men 
surrendering in Saint-Lambert-sur-Dive 
Normandy, France, 21 August 1944 


© Alamy 
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The Panzer Grenadiers fight as assault 
detachments, in this more depends on the NCOs 
than ever before. Only an energetic commander 
will get his men to go forward. For weaklings, 
there is every inducement and opportunity to 
hide in the hedge. Close-combat weapons (flame 
throwers, anti-tank close-combat weapons, 
mines and explosive charges) are especially 
effective in country of this nature. In defence, 
it may be expedient to deplete the front line 
in order to maintain sufficient reserves for 
counterattack. Especially efficient NCOs would 
be selected for this. 

The battle outposts and outlying picquets of 
all kinds must change their positions frequently 
and at irregular intervals. The enemy, especially 
the Americans, are experts in creeping up 
under cover of the hedges and making frequent 
attempts to dislodge our picquets. They then 
cover their withdrawal with heavy mortar and 
artillery defensive fire. 

The heavy weapons are compelled by the 
heavy fire to change their positions frequently. 
The enemy got their range very soon. It is not 
unusual to change positions ten times during the 
day. Therefore, heavy and light infantry Suns use 
only their roving guns. 

The evaluation and employment of enemy 
tactics has proved profitable. In one instance a 
counterattacking company succeeded in turning 
the enemy mortars and firing smoke on the enemy, 
with the result that the enemy was misled into 
believing that a penetration had been achieved 
on the breadth of the front covered by smoke, and 
brought down artillery fire on his own troops. 
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This report is important as it 
shows how the Germans had 
to adapt their tried and tested 
tactics to cope with a new 


battlefield landscape and an 
enemy that had ever-increasing 
manpower numbers, more 
resources and air superiority. 


“THE ENEMY, ESPECIALLY 
THE AMERICANS, ARE 
EXPERTS IN CREEPING 
UP UNDER COVER OF 

THE HEDGES” 
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Above: The American built Howitzer Motor Carriage 
HMC M7 Priest self-propelled gun was armed with 
a 105mm howitzer and could fire high explosive 
shells from behind the front line 





Above: The Canadian built Sexton self-propelled gun 
was armed with a 25-pdr howitzer and could fire high 
explosive shells from behind the front line at German 
targets spotted by forward artillery observers 
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FEMALE WARRIOHS oF tHe 


HIRST WORLD WAR 


WORDS DR JULIE WHEELWRIGHT 








The secret history of women who joined the ranks and fought on the front lines 


though for centuries the battlefield has been regarded as an 
exclusively masculine arena, for centuries women have taken up 
arms and fought for their tribe, city, or country. Though society at 
the time did not grant women the same rights as men, the First 
World War presented another opportunity for women to prove 


they were equally capable and worthy of occupying a man’s role — both on the 
homefront and the front line. Here Dr Julie Wheelwright, author and lecturer at 
City, University of London, recounts some of the forgotten and lesser known 
heroines who played their part in the great ‘war to end all wars’. Her new book, 
Sisters In Arms: Female Warriors From Antiquity To The New Millennium, is 
available from Osprey publishing. Visit ospreypublishing.com. 


Although British women had passed as men to 
enter the armed forces for centuries, by the First 
World War the female warrior was more likely 
found in music hall reviews or saucy postcards 
than on the battlefield. Among the rare exceptions 
was Flora Sandes, an English woman who, at the 
age of 40, joined the Second Infantry Regiment of 
the Serbian Army as a private and rose to become 
a captain. When Pvt. Sandes enlisted on 28 
November 1915 it completed a process where, as 
she would later describe it, she “naturally drifted, 
by successive stages from nurse to soldier”. 

Rejected by the War Office for a coveted place 
on the Volunteer Aid Detachment in August 
1914, she immediately joined a Red Cross Unit, 
organised by an American surgical nurse, Mabel 
Grouitch, and departed for Serbia. 

Despite her rudimentary medical training, 
Sandes experienced a baptism of fire as she 
nursed hundreds during a typhus epidemic at the 
First Reserve Hospital in Kragujevatz. Although 
she would later admit to a life-long desire to 
become a soldier, in late 1915, she suddenly 
faced a stark choice. As the Central Powers had 
invaded Serbia, the Second Infantry Regiment to 
which her hospital was attached, was retreating: 
join the regiment as a private or turn back. 
Without hesitation she enlisted and, serving in 


the Fourth Company, would experience the full 
horror of the ‘Great Retreat’ through Montenegro 
and Albania, marching across snow-covered 
mountain passes. More than 70,000 soldiers 
and 140,000 civilians would freeze to death 

or fall to hostile Albanian forces before the 
survivors would reach the Adriatic Coast. Sandes 
proved a capable and courageous soldier and by 
January 1916, was promoted to corporal, and a 
month later to sergeant, and in May that year, 

to honorary second lieutenant by a special act 

of the Serbian parliament. Sandes was severely 
wounded during a battle with the Bulgarian forces 
near Salonika, and in December 1916 received 
the Kara George (Karadorde) Star for NCOs and 
was promoted to the rank of sergeant-major. She 
was wounded again in July 1917, but returned to 
her unit the following October. 

Throughout the conflict, Sandes worked as a 
medic to her comrades and, when home on leave 
in England, raised funds for her beloved Serbia. 
After more than seven years’ service, Sandes 
retired from the Serbian army, settled in Belgrade 
and married a fellow officer, Yurie Yudenitch. 

She tried several different careers but felt unable 
to “settle to down to anything”, and following 
Yudenitch’s death, returned to her family in 
England where she died in 1956. 


“SANDES EXPERIENCED A BAPTISM OF FIRE AS SHE NURSED 
HUNDREDS DURING A TYPHUS EPIDEMIC AT THE FIRST 
RESERVE HOSPITAL IN KRAGUJEVATZ” 





An ambitious young English writer, Dorothy 
Lawrence was intent on becoming a foreign 
correspondent when the war broke out in August 
1914. Having already established a reputation 
writing for The Times and Nash’s Magazine, 
Lawrence rang several Fleet Street editors who 
rejected the offer of a female war correspondent. 
Undeterred, Lawrence volunteered with the 
Volunteer Aid Detachment (as Flora Sandes had 
done) who also rejected her services. Frustrated 
with her lack of progress, she travelled to Paris as 
a tourist where she befriended two British soldiers, 
offering tours of the city in exchange for various 
bits of uniform. Once this was assembled, in the 
summer of 1915 with a forged travel permit, she 
caught a train northbound for Amiens. 

By now Dorothy had become Dennis Smith, 
affecting her transformation with a cotton-wool 
corset to bulk out her figure, cutting off her long 
hair and applying Condy’s fluid to darken her 
face. From Amiens she headed towards the front 
at Albert, where she met Tommy Dunn, a Royal 
Engineer or ‘sapper’ who agreed to keep her secret 
and who found her a cottage where she could hide 
before joining his company. It was a fortunate 
choice since sappers were not subject to the same 
military strictures as infantry soldiers and often 
appeared in a company without a commanding 
officer having been informed. 

Soon Lawrence was working alongside Dunn 
with the 179th Tunnelling Company, 51st division, 
Royal Engineers, digging under enemy lines 
and laying explosives. But she struggled under 
the harsh living conditions and constant fear of 
exposure. The bitter autumn cold, ceaseless enemy 
fire and lack of food eventually took their toll and 
when Lawrence began fainting, she turned herself 
over to the commanding officer. 

Her case dismayed and perplexed the generals 
at the Third Army headquarters. There she was 
subject to interrogations and an informal court 
martial before being transported to a local 
convent where the nuns regarded her actions as 
heroic. Lawrence was shipped back to England 
and made to sign the Defence of the Realm Act 
which invalidated any possibility of writing about 
her adventure. When her memoir, Sapper Dorothy 
Lawrence: The Only English Woman Soldier was 
published in 1919, the sales proved disappointing. 
Worse followed when, in 1925, Lawrence was 
admitted to the London County Mental Hospital 
and then Colney Hatch Lunatic asylum, suffering 
from “persecutory delusions”. She remained in 
psychiatric care until her death in 1964. 
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MILUNKA SAVIC 


Serving alongside Flora Sandes in the Second 
Talrclaliava acst-4[aatcalemelelalar-adal-mM mo Romelacr-)t 
Retreat, was a young peasant girl who Sandes 
described in her 1927 memoir, as “always in 
hot water over something or another”. While the 
older British soldier appreciated Milunka Savic’s 
exceptional courage, she seemed unaware of 
her comrade’s legendary status. 

Born in Serbia in 1888, Milunka was the 
eldest of eight surviving children, none of whom 
had a formal education. When the Balkan War 
broke out in 1912, Milunka’s brother Milun 
V\f- Kowrs lente) apcm arom codalomeymm aavelet-y-lalet-mer-| (ore Mel ele), 
military service and vowed to take his place. 
TaMdatcmdlaatemralearelelacxemue-(elia(olamelm adatom ey-l-t-)| ays 
female warrior, she cut her long black hair, 
oko) ace (-10 Mm al=1ame)ce)aal=) m-mes (ed alot-wr-] alemaes\'(-1] (-re mine) 
the nearest army recruitment office. Milunka 
served much of this first phase of the Balkan 
War on the Allied front lines as an infantry 
Xo) fol =) ars] alemes-yers| elo1e meroik-Leqd (eam 

When the war ended in 1913, she returned 
ake)aatom ele iare Mich’ mm aalelaldal-mrcics) emi allem darsmeysxee)ale| 
Balkan war began and ‘Milun Savic’ was called 
up. Once re-enlisted, ‘Milun’ was promoted 
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the Battle of*Bregalnica when she received a 
sniper’s bullet in her chest and the physicians 
treating her injuries discovered her gender. Her 
fore) anlaatslale(s) em DIOL Com acclecelaaliauadelnalLe@mast=t-lae(ore, 
Oe) g eke) t=] More hem w ce) al anil alsmcx>) aa (erom Lats] e) e)ae) larsits 
Ko) ar-Wa'(el gars) ame Mey ai=)c-10 i al>) amu palelacmarclelia(eare) 
women’s jobs”. Offended, Milunka snapped 
back that she was “only interested in fighting 
Wales) alcianlicscMe lM calm aaleldals)arclale Mem DIOL.Com acclelelealia 
relented and kept ‘Milun’s’ identity a secret as 
Corporal Savic returned to his regiment. 

‘Milun’ Savic enlisted again in 1914, and 
received the Karadore Star following the Battle 
of Kolubara when she ran through a mine field, 
attacking enemy positions with hand grenades 
relale Mm abitsMilaoPmey alo OlUl (em acxexcyhoM alo) mm aCe leclele) as 
Star after the Battle of the Crna Bend in 1916 
when she captured 23 Bulgarian soldiers 
single-handedly. After demobilisation in 1918, 
MUUTET aL €- Ma ave)'{oxe i colm =1-1F-4¢-[e(-mmr-lele)elc-lemaalact=) 

Fe LURsdal io) comm dal) alm aatslaa(cxemrelalemarclemeMneleiader 
Whenever she was asked about her wartime 
experiences Milunka would reply, “lama 
soldier ... not a storyteller.” 
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MARIA BOCHKAREVA 


Images of the raw recruits of Maria Bochkareva’s 
first Women’s Battalion of Death, formed under 
Russia’s provisional government in 1917, became 
a global phenomenon. Typical was an illustration 
from The Sphere, a British news magazine, that 
featured the battalion’s soldiers firing on the enemy 
from a dugout, under the headline ‘For the Honour 
of Russia - the Women Stepped into the Breach’. 
They were led by Bochkareva, Russia’s first woman 
to command a military unit. 

Bochkareva’s 1919 memoir, Yashka, revealed 
her extraordinary transformation from the daughter 
of a Siberian peasant to an internationally- 
recognised military leader. Born in Tomsk in 
1889, Bochkareva was exposed to the military in 
childhood as her father had served as a sergeant 
in the Imperial Army and fought in the Russo- 
Turkish war. With only a rudimentary education, 
and wishing to escape her father’s violence, at 
the age of 15 she married Afanasi Bochkareva, a 
soldier. After his demobilisation, the couple worked 
together on constructions sites where Maria proved 
so efficient that she was appointed foreman, a 
position Afanasi resented. 

When he became violent, she ran away and 
in 1914, after a short-lived marriage to Yakov 
Buk, she took his clothes and attempted to 
volunteer with the 25th Reserve Battalion in 
Tomsk. Rejected, she then petitioned the Tsar 


who permitted her to enlist as a regular soldier 
where, after three months’ training, she began 
front line duty with the 5th Corps, 28th regiment 
of the Second Army, stationed in Polotsk. 

Like many other female soldiers of that 
period, her comrades assumed their new 
recruit was a “loose-moraled woman” intent on 
“carrying on her illicit trade”. 

Bochkareva quickly proved herself and was 
decorated for rescuing 50 wounded soldiers from 
the field. She was also wounded but returned 
to the front as senior non-commissioned officer 
in charge of a platoon. In 1917, Bochkareva 
formed a women’s battalion to boost morale and 
shame Russian men into enlisting. Ironically, the 
all-female force, which attracted some 2,000 
women, gained huge international attention, 
including coverage from American journalists 
Bessie Beatty and Louise Bryant, along with 
praise from British suffragette Emmeline 
Pankhurst who inspected Bochkareva’s troops 
in Petrograd. However, in battle on the Eastern 
Front the battalion’s numbers had dwindled to 
250 and the few remaining members defended 
the Winter Palace against Bolshevik forces on 
25 October. Bochkareva, unsuccessful in her 
efforts to raise money and arms for a second 
female battalion, was caught by the Bolsheviks 
and executed in 1920. 


MARINA YURLOVA 


At the outbreak of the First World War, 14-year-old 
Marina Yurlov describes the dramatic moment when 
the men of her Cossack village left for the front 

on a brilliant summer’s day. Her father, a Cossack 
colonel, was among them and in her 1934 memoir, 
Cossack Girl, she recalls the line of women who, 
“snarling like wolves” crowded the train station to 
mourn their men’s departure. In the chaos, Yurlova 
was pushed onto a carriage and began her military 
career as an accidental volunteer with the Tsar’s 
Army, fighting throughout the war. 

When Yurlova finally arrived at a Kuban Cossack 
camp in Armenia and was unable to find her father, 
she was adopted by a friendly sergeant, Kosel, who 
trained her as a groom. Dressed in a uniform of 
black trousers, khaki shirt, boots and an astrakhan 
hat, the other soldiers accepted her as “a kind of 
mascot”. But Kosel ensured that his charge was 
trained before she joined the regiment in retreating 
eastward in the winter of 1915. Despite her age, 
Yurlova wasn’t spared the war’s worst horrors. 
While blasting bridges across the Araxes River near 
Yerevan, Yurlova witnessed Kosel’s death from a 
Sniper and was shot in the leg. 

Along with hundreds of her comrades, Yurlova 
was rescued but spent ten days in transit from the 
front and by the time she reached the Red Cross 
hospital in Baku her leg had developed gangrene. 
But once the bullet was removed, she recovered 
with her leg intact and she returned to her division. 
During the Erzerum Offensive in 1916, she carried 
dispatches, recalling that, “| escaped death so 
often ... that | ceased to think of it.” By 1917, 
after suffering another bullet wound, and with the 
cumulative effects of post traumatic stress, she 
spent a year recovering in a Moscow hospital. 

Despite her battle service, for which she was 
awarded the Cross of St George three times, in 
1918 she volunteered with the White Army during 
the Civil War against the Bolsheviks. Yurlova 
served with the Russian forces under Captain 
Vladimir Kappel’s command and while on patrol, 
was shot through the shoulder by the Bolsheviks. 
She recovered in an asylum in Omsk and, with the 
assistance of a friendly officer, was given passage 
and money to travel to the American hospital in 
Vladivostock. But en route, the train was caught 
between two Bolshevik armies and stopped in 
Siberia so Yurlova, along with a party of 100 
Royalist men and women, completed the journey 
on foot. In 1922 she emigrated to the United States 
where she became a dancer before marrying 
filmmaker William Hyer and died in 1984. 





Source: Wiki / Sarbak 


PRINCESS KATI DADESHKELIANI 


While many of the Russian women soldiers came from the 


peasant class during the First World War, Princess Kati 
Dadeshkeliani was an exception. Her 1934 memoir, Princess 

In Uniform describes how, following the murder of her father, 
the death of her husband in combat early in the war, and her 
sister Thamar’s suicide, she had fallen into a deep depression. 
A family friend, Colonel Edik Khogandokov believed that Kati 
needed distraction from her grief and suggested that she enlist, 
as Prince Djamal, with Grand Duke Mikhail’s Caucasian ‘Savage 
Division’. Colonel Khogandokov, supplied her with a military 
passport, an officer’s uniform and swore to secrecy the division’s 
officers, many of whom had known Kati since childhood. 

After initially serving as Colonel Khogandokov’s orderly, 
attached to the 4th squadron of the Tartar regiment, she was 
assigned to regimental headquarters in Galicia, operating as a 
courier. As a skilled horsewoman, Dadeshkeliani was soon bored 
with riding over long distances and, while in camp, she feared 
the other men would dismiss her as a ‘milksop’ so petitioned 
Khogandokov for a front line position. But she was quickly 
disillusioned, writing that in the trenches, “I lived in a state of 
perpetual and paralysing constraint.” After only a week she left 
to join an ambulance crew in the town of Borszczow. 

Throughout the remainder of the war she served in an 
ambulance corps, living apart from the men which protected her 
secret, and was awarded a cross of St George for her service. 
Despite her terrifying experience in the trenches, Dadeshkeliani 
accompanied stretcher-bearers and first-aid doctors to the 
battlefield, often leading the ambulance back to the hospital 
under enemy fire. In August 1917 her regiment was ordered 
to Petrograd where, after three years’ service, Dadeshkeliani 
rejoined her family and Prince Djamal became once more 
Kati Dadeshkeliani. In 1920, with her brother and mother, 
Dadeshkeliani left the family estate for exile in France. 
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FEMALE WARRIORS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The perjury trial of a woman who had successfully masqueraded as a 
British army officer for six years was the national sensation of 1929 


Born Valerie Barker, the Jersey-born 
daughter of a gentleman farmer, who 

had been educated at a Brussels convent 
FelavemVco)ielalecX-1a-1e mlm MalelectomelOlalar-maal= 
le) an Co) aoma'c-lemmatslemm oles-i-1e mr-t-m Oxo) (eyale)| 
Victor Barker. ‘He’ had organised a club 
for survivors of the Battle of the Mons, 
boxed with the far-right group the National 
Fascisti, and in 1923, married Elfrida 
Haward at St Peter’s church, Brighton. 

AN g cox) Coxe ce) amexeyaic=)anl elec) meelelamelale(sy matey 
Matcladlc\eMarclaalcmm cel l(slalsWAleaCclimelanliaammaals) 
details of her disguise as Colonel Leslie 
AYCo) aad (once) mCr-lelala(s1amm=JiFodamm =r>1a,(-) em aatelels 
eX) a tcteamm ec] e)e)(o mm cele lor=) am DIU al at-Mal-ymncar-|maal= 
prosecution grappled with the complexities 
(o) r= Ine) gate lam dale arclemerelanulalexcteme\cla 
public officials that ‘he’ had served as a 
messing officer in the British Expeditionary 
me) ceromrs)ale med t-|[aals1e mem aro\iom colors) AYcxe Maal =) 
DSO. These disclosures also suggested 
that, like many other British women who 
had undertaken war work, Arkell Smith 
had longed for “something more vigorous”. 

In 1914, “realising that | could not go 
and fight” she enlisted with the Volunteer 
Aid Detachment but a year later, after a 
(ol aelalexsmaalsXovelayomuiaaMre Mm Or-lar-lelr-lam-Vaaahy 
officer offered her a job breaking in horses, 
Toma [Ulan] osxe slam dalomesal-lalexmey mele) | ar-aaio) aia 
loved”. By 1916 she was appointed 
TeYero) ale by latree)aalaatslalemeymuntom=Jalcico)macclaalelelals 
DY =y ole) mals] aom-Ja(-melacs) amraecexe)anleyslal(sxem uals 
horses to France. After a short-lived and 
rol f¥e] 0) ele) latdlatemaatslaaretxomcom-laMAVelcvarelitcla 
officer, Lieutenant Harold Arkell Smith, 
she enrolled with the Women’s Royal Air 
Force as a transport driver. War work, she 
would later claim, entitled her to savour 
ma dat >My ia (>)alel-Jarl omeym garcia Perel alemele\er-laals 
accustomed to living like a man”. 


“THE DETAILS OF HER 
DISGUISE AS COLONEL 
LESLIE IVOR VICTOR 
GAUNTLET BLIGH 
BARKER, MADE PERFECT 
TABLOID FODDER” 


But Arkell Smith wasn’t alone in 
appreciating the liberating effects of 
trousers and a masculine identity. Albert 
Pee n°) aT acs) am lam (o)aeal melalelo)ammar-lemiciit 
compelled to enlist when five other men 
Tam salom-vale) om ar-lem-jf-4aloreme)amer-lalem ors 
discovered to be a woman by the Mill 
Hill Examining Board in 1916. Two years 
later, Charles Brian Capon, an 18-year- 
old wireworker was arrested for causing 
Feel delaey=lale-m- | ars ie m= lealel-1sam acre aul ialatsd 
0} is iCex=wan o) cele [Urexclomr- Mm aalilits av e)celccteidrela 
certificate’ but admitted ‘he’ was Ellen 
mfelaadt=) am Ors) eLe)amm’ dale arcCom ce) a.(oem Ul alels) am aleye 
aatclicmatclantomiialexcme mol RommeValemuatom olacaulelel 
year, Kate Maloney had appeared at 
Bow Street magistrate’s court in London, 
charged with wearing an officer’s uniform. 

fo) aat=)amom aaleleny(ct-m cel mrs| 0) elst-lalar-M lam dateLid 
ranged from a longing to enlist, to a desire 
for a masculine identity which they hoped 
would lead to better jobs, higher pay and 
id alsa ast=xe(e)aameom(e)om-laleldalcvance)aarclamn Aaali(s 
(o) AY i (0) = Mesy= Lalo (os-wrs]ale mm Dlelcelaanva moh ia>vales 
made it to the front lines, these cases 
reveal that the archetype of the female 
Vela ake) am arclemrein ele\ (calm lalilercvalexomelem=Jandcia 
"Volaatsamanlaelercielelei adatom (21 @ 
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MUSEUMScEVEN TS 


Discover the IWM's new exhibition on war refugees, Oliver Cromwell's 
domestic life and stay in an English hotel with Jacobite connections 


Langley Castle 

is a restored 
tower house that 
was originally 
built in the mid- 
14th century. 

It was severely 
damaged by the 
forces of Henry 
IV in 1405 but 
its military role 
continued into 
the 20th century 
when it was used 
as a barracks 
during WWII 





NORTHUMBERLAND S STUART SYMPATHISERS == 








© Langley Castle 


Medieval fortress Langley Castle was once owned by two Jacobites, but now provides luxury accommodation 


PAOPAO MN | Maatcla,@ital-mea eoltamr-lalelhic) e-t- Amel m tals 
1745 Jacobite rebellion that sought to restore 
the exiled Stuart monarchy to the British throne. 
Led by Prince Charles Edward Stuart (aka 
‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’), the rebellion started 
with great success in Scotland that culminated 
in an invasion of England. However, the uprising 
iCelblavetslasvemrslalem=)are(cremlame)(elelehmel-vi-r- lance) am dats 
Jacobites at the Battle of Culloden. 

While the rebellion is mostly associated with 
Scotland, it had a great impact on England too, 
Taker Lele lfar=ar-) am r= ]atod(-\ a Or-t-1a (om aM Celaaalelaalel-lar-lare, 
which was owned by the Radcliffe family. The 
Radcliffes had been elevated as the earls 
of Derwentwater by the Stuarts and several 
family members joined the royal family in exile. 
James Radcliffe, 3rd Earl of Derwentwater 
el=Xer= | aalomrs Medal i (elatexeremexe) an} er-valre)amceml aad laler= 
James Francis Edward Stuart (‘The Old 
Pretender’) and raised soldiers in Lancashire 
for the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. He was 
captured before being executed on Tower Hill in 


Mo) aelo)a miami =1¢)a0t-) ame Wal Roem nl (me) ae)dal-) em Olal-lales-y 
oXexerslaaloMmaalominaaM=y> lam aalolaMmelccmalsy elatcaiamel (sre 
relalommel-Xer-|aat-mdalomm 0) @h\csiK-M-{-1e1g-18-] Amacom =e) al al (= 
Prince Charlie. He was captured whilst sailing 
to Scotland for the 1745 rebellion and, like his 
brother, he was also executed on Tower Hill. 
Langley Castle was subsequently stripped 
of its barony and seized by the Crown. It was 
Fe 1s) meio) (eM Commdal- ml alclalmmeymmd Lo)analelanley-var-lacem uate) 
restored the castle and installed a Celtic cross 
ak=xslaehvandar-lamere)aalaal=leale)e-ikcvemaal-mer-val-r-le(-e 
earls. It is said to be the only English memorial 
that directly pays tribute to the sacrifice for 
dalouer-lerele)ik-mers10-1-m 
Langley is now owned by Dr Stuart Madnick 
who managed to reunite the castle with its 
exc Tce)ahvan aidan els)aaalicy-)Celamace)aammagi-merce) Gama 
2007. Since 1986, the castle has been a luxury 
hotel and is an intriguing venue for a holiday or 
break. It is an excellent stop-off for overseas 
visitors travelling between England and 
Scotland with many using it as a halfway point 


eX-1a"-r-1alm melalelelam-lalem =xellalelelecsamm Dlelalat-maal-lig 
stay, guests can enjoy a daily ‘Battlements 
Tour’ that explains Langley’s 6/70-year history. 
AM at=mer-l-j4(omer-| a=] (Vem Ole m UKyoLemcomere)anlaatslaalelecins 
another event in Scottish history: the 
Declaration of Arbroath. It is 700 years since 
King Robert the Bruce declared Scottish 
Taket=) eked avetcvalexomr-lay-\ge)cey>1aaPm Za) levaMm (om asr-lerarsle)(s 
in a five-hour drive from Langley. History 
enthusiasts can also take a short drive to 
Hadrian’s Wall to relive the days of the Romans. 
Anyone wishing to stay at Langley Castle 
can do so from a price of £99 per person, per 
night, which also includes a Northumbrian 
breakfast. As well as feature and deluxe rooms 
inside the fortress, Langley has ‘Castle View’ 
coke) aat-miaMaalc mid colblalemmyUalleviMme)ac-]ar-Mellncclacvalamelels 
ool aahielar-le)(omulenie 
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FORCED TO FLEE 


IWM London Is opening a new exhibition that uncovers the experiences of refugees from WWI to Afghanistan 


‘Refugees: Forced to Flee’ explores the decisions and consequences faced by _ of time or place, the impact of conflict is the same - the catastrophic 
those whose worlds have been turned upside down by war from WWI to the upheaval of people leading ordinary lives. 
present day. It is funded by the UK’s Arts and Humanities Council (AHRC) and Simon Offord, curator of Second World War and mid-20th century at the 
the Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC). Combining new research IWM states, “The world is witnessing the highest levels of displacement on 
and real-life experiences with over 80 photographs, oral histories, documents — record, but with media attention less prevalent that it was in 2015. Now, 
and objects - many of which will be displayed for the first time - the more than ever, it is important for the IWM to bring 100 years of refugee 
exhibition will question why conflict forces people to leave once safe places. voices and experiences back to the forefront.” 

Stories range from the World Wars through to 1990s Bosnia and recent ‘Refugees: Forced to Flee’ is part of ‘Refugees’, a free season of 
events in Afghanistan and Syria. Whether making physical journeys or exhibitions, artistic commissions and immersive events taking place across 
facing bureaucratic barriers, the exhibition will demonstrate that regardless §IWM London and IWM North in 2020. 


Left: A leaflet 
produced 
* by the 
‘ community 
2 group 
Peckham 
Sponsors 
Refugees, 
which was 
set up in 
early 2018 


Right: German 
civilians flee 
the Soviet 


advance 
PECKHAM ee 
River Elbe on 
SPONSORS REFUGEES a partially 


destroyed 
Ei W railway bridge, 
May 1945 
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@peckhamsponsorsrefugees @peckhamsponsors @peckhamsponsorsrefugees 
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This timber-framed building was once the home of England’s Lord Proctector before the British Civil Wars 








One of England’s greatest generals, Oliver Cromwell was a 
Although Cromwell was initially MP for key figure in the military success of Parliament during the 

Huntingdon, he moved his family to Ely after British Civil Wars (1642-51) and the regicide of Charles I. 

See ee Oe OT een 2 Oa Although he subsequently became a military dictator in the 
later became MP for Cambridge in 1640 

c=) elo Le) cer Tam Oxelaalaavelahwiox-] damm ercelaan (21) marclemacir-lanis)hmmalelaalel( 

origins in eastern England and later stated, “I was by birth a 

gentleman, living neither in any considerable height, nor yet 

in obscurity.” 

A fascinating survival of his life before the Civil Wars is his 
former home in Ely. A half-timbered building with a Medieval 
ACLKezalslamets idler acon Wea Rome Or co)aal(-)| Mialalsiaicsxemaal(om elec) el-aamicean 
ATM Ularer(cmrclarem ante) (cre m lalcom ima idomal(Mmrclaali hla MoholoMm-\er-lamnicelan| 
Hampton Court Palace, it is the only surviving residence of the 
aatclam elem c= tm alker.Cars] aarsce mm Ollem (celat-yie(>t-re) am O)(em Te) | ie 

As well as the kitchen, the house contains a study and a 
newly revamped Civil Wars exhibition with interactive displays 
and interpretations. Visitors can try on period costumes, take 
reo Ul mm Laamesl eel Com arclalet-yo1e-mrelalem>y.¢eleva(sJalecmerciaa(cti(cl(OM Icom a 
rem aalialimsiacerslaa) e)aatslalemexes-1a0laalsle mine) ll a-mer-lamel-m-lacslarstcxemmce) 
groups, schools or corporate visits in advance. Families can 
also try a new augmented reality trail called ‘The Cromwell 
Quest’ that searches for seven lost coins from the Civil Wars 
Tam talsm cote) gale) malcom alele lyon 
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“JASON BOURNE WITH MORE MUD" 









William Philpott, Professor of the History of Warfare in the Department of War Studies at 
King’s College, London, gives his verdict on director Sam Mendes’s war flick 


am Mendes’s 1917 is the first First 
World War ‘event’ film since Steven 
Spielberg’s Warhorse (2011). It 
has received critical acclaim and is 
bound to be an awards ceremony 
success. The director deserves his plaudits, 
as does the cinematographer because the 
action is gripping, the visualisation of the 
battlefield is stunning and on occasion eerily 
beautiful. From a historian’s perspective, 
however, it iS no surprise that liberties 








have been taken with context, chronology, 
historical detail and even geography. 

mI RS1K0) dela kom e)\.omm COM alts ©) (61 ,@ldalomeloiesliicwmrelalemualis 
film has plenty of mistakes to spot — whether 
they are deliberate or casual. The presence of a 
Sikh soldier among the stragglers in 1917 has 
particularly roused the history pedants. This 
lonely representative of the Indian army must 
have been lost for some time, since all Indian 
infantry units were withdrawn from the Western 
Front by the end of 1915. 


Of course, precise historical re-creation has 
never been the aim of the feature film; even of 
gale) comecelerlele)arslinc) e)cersm dare lum 0l0|q ele) Mm Lom cexere)lUl alam uals 
history of a battle or campaign, for example The 
Longest Day (1962) or A Bridge Too Far (1977). 

The film certainly takes fewer historical 
liberties than Warhorse, having a good sense of 
Ul antoure| elem e)(olexomlamealcmece)aiuralelUlaame)muarcm(oritclaa 
Front campaign. Although the battlefield is 
strangely quiet. On 6 April, the day on which 
the action is set, the guns were firing the 
oke)anler=1celaals)alaneatol@n (eel lem e)acrer-re(omualomey=1Ma(o 
of Arras a few miles to the north and a steady 
rumble of gunfire would have been the authentic 
soundtrack for our hero’s adventure in no-man’s- 
land. At least there was no birdsong. 

Beyond historical correctness, what sort of 
First World War is the director portraying? Set 
in 1917, the general war weariness of that year 
shines through, as does the fatalism of the 
(oXe)aalaate)amsie)|(els) emdalom e)t-\’auallarcsomelare Mr] axelel mre) 
control. Military operations are pointless and 
costly and soldiers are scared and cynical, 
resigned to stupid orders and hazardous 
futures. Casual death stalks the protagonists, 
and is both given and received: these men are 
soldiers, not passive victims of conflict. 

As in other ‘classic’ First World War films 
based on fictionalised accounts, such as All 
Quiet On The Western Front (1930) or Paths 
O} MCT lolavaenclovAre-leidalsaideiaymaalyccromiuiea 
misperception. As one might expect, First World 
War clichés and ex-post-facto interpretations 
frame the narrative. The ‘goodies’ and the 
‘baddies’ are broadly drawn. Although the 





Germans are retiring, it is only to trap the 
British, and we witness the wanton destruction 
and rapine inflicted by a Hunnish army in 
retreat. Individual Germans try but fail to thwart 
our hero’s progress towards his goal. While 
probably not intended, under the shadow of 
Brexit inevitably analogies will be drawn. In that 
respect, it’s true that all historical films reflect 
contemporary issues to some extent. 

The British officer class come across as even 
more of an obstacle, obtuse and emotionless. 
A pompous and self-important staff officer 
passes through for no apparent reason 
except to suggest that such men were, as is 
generally believed, commonplace in the army, 
not merely poets’ and authors’ bogeymen. In 
fact, it is a general who orders his runner on a 
mission to halt a doomed attack; an unusually 
sympathetic portrayal of a senior commander 
awake to military futility and one which reflects 
recent, more positive historical assessments of 
British senior command in the war. 

Instead it is a gung-ho, stiff-backed colonel 
who offers the caricature of a leader out of 
touch with military reality, disrespectful of the 
chain of command and believing his men’s 
lives expendable if by attacking he can force a 
way out of the deadlock. His attack, of course, 
involves a mass of men with rifles and bayonets 
thrown into enemy artillery fire. Although 
methods and outcomes changed rapidly year- 
on-year as armies adapted to the industrial 
battlefield, just as in Warhorse a First World War 
attack has become an archetype. One would 
expect better of the British army emerging from 





the battle school of the Somme in early 1917, 
but some stereotypes die hard. No supporting 
barrage; no small-group rushing tactics, as 
were practiced by early 1917, which would lead 
to considerable early success a few days later 
when the battle of Arras was launched. 


“WAR FILMS ARE NO LONGER 
HISTORICAL EPICS. THEY HAVE 
BECOME PERSONAL STORIES, 
SET AGAINST HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUNDS, HUMAN 
DRAMAS RATHER THAN 
HISTORY LESSONS” 


The real issue with 1917 is that the war is 
only a backdrop, the scenery for fast-paced, 
brutal and thrilling action — Jason Bourne with 
more mud. Like the Western, the war film has 
become generic, and this modern genre of 
war films owes much to the videogame. Black 
Hawk Down (2001), Dunkirk (2017) and now 
1917 mirror the first-person shooter games of 
21st century digital culture. Cinematography 
techniques allow film-goers to follow individuals 
as they go into war, a visceral and emotional 
experience; bullets, bayonets and blood are not 
spared. Computer-enhanced graphics create 


OPINION 


epic battle spaces in which the protagonists can 
pursue their goals. The MacGuffin in these films 
remains simple — in Dunkirk, to get off the beach 
alive; in 1917, to deliver a message to save lives. 
That the latter is supposedly based on a true 
story gives the narrative legitimacy, but does not 
alter the essential action-adventure, edge-of-the- 
seat thrill ride of the movie. 

War films are no longer historical epics. They 
have become personal stories, set against 
historical backgrounds, human dramas rather 
than history lessons. Steven Spielberg’s 
Saving Private Ryan (1998) changed the genre: 
a visceral real-time depiction of the chaotic 
landing on Omaha beach juxtaposed with a 
human-interest search and rescue operation 
on the Normandy battlefield. Audiences engage 
best with individuals’ trials and triumphs in 
the testing environment of the battlefield: 
this brings in the crowds and makes war films 
commercially successful. Filmgoers do not 
come for history lessons, and therefore plots 
are contrived, tropes represented, liberties 
taken. What the battlefield of the Great War was 
like by 1917 comes across, but why it was like 
this, we have to surmise. It seems unnecessary 
to present the war's bigger picture, because 
the history is familiar, although inevitably dated 
compared with current historical understanding 
of the First World War battlefield. 

Cinema-goers come to have their senses 
stimulated, their emotions touched and in this 
1917 does not disappoint. A flawless historical 
structure is not needed for a stimulating and 
visually stunning adventure story. 
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Ov TT THIS MONTH... 


To commemorate 80 years since the Second World War, every issue History of War will 
be taking alook re of the key events taking place each month of the conflict 
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ALPS RENDEZVOUS 


Hilter is greeted off the train by 
Mussolini, after arriving for talks 
at Brenner Pass, on the Austria- 
Italian border. At this meeting, 
the two leaders discussed the 
coming German offensive, with 
the Italian leader attempting to 
stall the invasion. Eventually, II 
Duce agreed to join the fight, 

but only once his forces were 
sufficiently prepared for war. This 
was the fifth meeting between 
darem ar come|(eies lke) e-urclalemualsMilatsl me) 
such talks before the invasion of 
France and the Low Countries. 
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SUPREME 
COUNCIL 


The sixth meeting of the 
Anglo-French Supreme 
War Council was held in 
Mo)alelolamelamecom t= 0 mm alc) 
was the first meeting after 
Prime Minister Edouard 
Deladier resigned from 
office, and was replaced by 
* Paul Reynaud. The meeting 
ore) aveq(UCeCsre mW idemelelaamae-lales 
relaleM=JaiecliaMcbiacts)larcmacels 
to make separate peace 
vi idalelepmexe)aty-lalme) mano Melaal=)o 
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“THIS WAS THE FIFTH 
MEETING BETWEEN THE 
TWO DICTATORS, AND 
THE FINAL OF SUCH 
TALKS BEFORE Tht 





THE USA'S MISSION 


Arriving in Europe in late February, US Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles began a tour of visits to Italy, Germany, France and the UK, in the 
hopes of brokering a peace. He was also tasked with discovering first- 
hand the goals and intentions of the belligerents. President Franklin 








WWII THIS MONTH... MARCH 1940 


A NEW CHINA 


After years defending against 
the Japanese invasion, a new 
collaborationist government 
Vc low Ko) aaalsxemelale(=) au acdelelelicerela 
politician Wang Jingwei. 

Wii daiccmer)elin-| mim tlaldaree 
this new Reorganised 

Fe ld(o)arslikci meron ’(s)aalaatsJalmrelicye) 
recruited soldiers into its 
own army. This would later 
assist Japan’s occupying 
forces, which by 1940 held 
large swathes of northeast 
China and many of its key 
east-coast ports. These 

exe) IF=]eXe) ¢= hace) alcjanageye) os) 
therefore freed up Japanese 
forces from garrison and 
policing duties, to continue 
the campaigns against the 

oY exexo) ale Olalic=ie Mm al celal @ 


A BITTER PEACE 


The Finnish-Soviet Winter War 
came to an end in the spring, with 
the Moscow Peace Treaty, signed 
on 12 March. In this agreement, 
mlalcelaremersxecolemanlecevamey mals 
Karelian Isthmus to the USSR. This 
region had been key to Finland’s 
defences during the Winter War, 
Felalemexelalesliatsvemaaromlitelalatciaatca ian 

MT at=meymmce) adiicercia(e)atcmerova cto) aMmaals 
TUL Lame) im atlaleslalemrslacem Wral,(omm r= le(eyt-B 
Overnight many thousands of Finns 
found themselves on the wrong 
}(o[= Me) mm dato ole) cel) arslalem cl aome) aero 
Kom] ey-lalelolamaat=ii malelaatst-mm ii iecena| 

fo) Mm dal mec aaico) ava olel(omelalecm-fox-ll0 
oXsvexe) aalomr= Mm erslauiot-d4qelblavemel lial aromaats 
Continuation War in 1941-44. 








— 
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D. Roosevelt also wanted to prevent an escalation of the ‘phoney war’ in — 
Western Europe, while also assessing France and Britain's preparedness 
for a longer conflict. Here Welles is pictured speaking with Herman 
Goering, who he met in Berlin. 
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Stellan Skarsgard 
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Based on Jerzy Kosinski’s controversial 1965 
novel, initially touted as a Survivor's memoir, 
OOM allevameulaalcxeme)0 iu Com el-mr- m0) 4d @elmileliiele 
Vila irs e (el<xer-lexelulst~|ule)alomelin @)t-ldrelakyaamaalceiia 
in), Vaclav Marhoul’s Czech adaptation is as 
Olayitiaves all aysare) are iest~\ir-leomr- Kom lecm alte laalelekciNme) quite] 
source material. Taking place in an unspecified 
Eastern European country, during the Second 
World War, The Painted Bird (2019) is a harsh and 
bruising odyssey populated by figures without a 
shred of compassion or empathy. 

iiatcmelali(emrlaudalomexslalagome)maal-melt-lanto ks 
almost ceaseless maelstrom of misery, who is 
abused repeatedly and rarely meets kindness, 
symbolises the loss of innocence in times of 
conflict. His nightmarish wanderings represent 
dalcw 0) celerotstome) mols) ale aarclalistoale)amslAlOmuaromvlacl(cvale 
anti-Semitism Jews experienced in Europe and 
which led to its industrialised apotheosis: the 
miatclmexe)enalear 

Author Kosinski was hidden during WWII, 
alomcite\cre MU 1enmremOr-laare)|(omr-lanlihvyarclaleme|lemalele 
experience anything like what The Boy (Petr 
Kotlar) endures, however The Painted Bird can 
eXsmuUlale(=)@s1kelele m= low oleae rim e)ali(es-1e) e)allerol macvisveiule) a 
(oa alelaatelaldlaleiesm dsrol@ hv 0) ce) lov arsyin’an le) am ele aero alsian 
and a form of literary revenge against those 
who, while not officially signed up to the Third 
Reich, benefitted from persecution of the Jews 
or looked the other way as they were sent off to 
the gas chambers. The depiction of European 
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peasantry is unforgiving, but to avoid kicking up 
esl Ulal@ellcoxeike) aul tala alelUlme)elicremKOmU liom anlyauelac 
of Slavic languages and dialects, not wishing 
to specifically identify any particular region or 
nation. Again, this aesthetic vagueness chimes 
with Kosinski’s own decision to blur locations. 
AMatcmilianlaatelacclamialecale(=xemalromanle)ylcmcem elem 

O)Felal ColMeciue tcl aarcralmelamlalalelaarslalia Amato aarelelaletsxs 


(0) A 7<] mm Oler~] Al ayoMMW AeA loxxowm COM ale) ace) are lalemlalte)(-1¢-lalece 


Like Schindler’s List (1993) the film is 
presented in black-and-white, the smoky 
visuals possess the hue of ash amid 
dying embers. The cinematography by Vladimir 
Smutny also favours carefully framed wide 
(ofo) pa) eXes=yd ce) alsramsi-1 aul arcamcemalolicdale-lamelelaamuarc 
sickly grandeur of this grotesque epic, but 
also give the audience a sense of daunting 
scale and the inescapable. Beyond the hills 
dotting the horizon is just more of the same: 
idaloma'\o] am patelevaliatomelulan)|e)iaycueluian ane) @-me-lacele 
more death, more wickedness. 

Make no mistake, The Painted Bird 
is challenging viewing and requires full 
(ofo)aalanidaat=1alemm balcmer-|anl<i aoe (elotomalelmnillaleiamace) aa 
the cavalcade of baseness, but neither does it 
revel in empty provocation and transgression. 
The staging and editing of atrocity is artful and 
Volum Gall als@a ele mciciom ale) comuare]amyel0mr-(e1lUl-lIN melon 
i alome)V(-) a1) an lexeremere)anliarela|ayem 6) celer-t-x0] lalcsomals 
orofound sorrow, of hell on earth. Rape, murder, 
aaleialrchdle)anarsx—avelel(e(-mm lave laieles(e(-mmr-|aliaat-|melauioliAVA 
incest, bestiality, the film exists in a total 
(o[eyexelalclecltcma\viicelalantc)alanaeli meme) 6) ele)aaulalisiace 
deviants, bullies and psychopaths. Close to 
three hours long, told in vignette-like chapters, 
Site] da layem ce) foe atelaalomr- (eq kelecmmice)aamce)alemellarciaare! 
in key roles (though all are dubbed), not since 
Elem Klimov’s 1985 masterpiece, Come And 
See, has a child’s view of warfare felt so 
powerfully conveyed and essential. MC 
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REVIEWS 


Russian President Viadimir Putin 


delivers remarks at the opening 
ceremony of the International 
Aviation and Space Show, 18 July 
2017, in Zhukovsky, Russia 
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i Oscar J lanecsn mele) icialel @ Maeno University hase miler ae sinha sis ake)’ 


Oscar Jonsson has delved deep into hitherto 
unexplored archive material to provide his 
readers with the long view of how Russian 
military strategic thinking has developed, from 
the Bolshevik Revolution to the present. The 
book is the product of a close examination of 
Russian primary sources, including security 
(ofoxeiddlalcsswur-lalemaalomVeldl atcxcmr) ale mcieoliclaal ol alecme)i 
Russian military theorists and political elites. 
The end product of the author’s research 
Ie \Vistel komm ALON Val nO hstoiro ecole) alexs) elu (e) ame) maar 
nature of war iS now changing. Jonsson 
argues that Russian elites see information 
warfare and political subversion as the most 
Tan) eke) ate) alan's'r- hacen Ce mere) ale lei mere) aiccianlele)e-l amar] @ 
Since these tactics lie below the traditional 
da) cox<) ale) (0 Me) mr) daalore mere) ay i | (enema alo) @om ale lm oleic] amr) 
o) LUI dalatcare) ma al—m elelelaler-laloromel-1AN tam rol are ale, 
peace. This implies that for almost a decade, 
Russian leaders have considered their country 


to be at war with the United States and its 
allies, albeit with non-violent means. 

The author’s interpretation of Russia’s aims 
oLULeowm aiKomere)aic->.qmmelel amu lavel-ia-ie-lalellalomelmmaarc 
Kremlin’s interventions in Crimea and eastern 
Ukraine. Jonsson also maps out an analysis 
of the way to deter Russia on the eastern 
borders of NATO and how the West must not 
be drawn into inadvertent escalation. In the 
Western debate about Russian warfare, there 
has been much discussion of concepts like 
‘hybrid warfare’ and ‘new generation warfare’, 
used to describe Russia’s pursuit of its 
political objectives using the full soectrum of 
aaliiite)a’arclalemavelarraaliiit-lavance)aaatcme)imexe)alilleim 

The book aims to fill the gap in the West’s 
understanding of Russian military thought, 
which, Jonsson contends, for the past three 
decades has been largely understudied and 
aalksiulaveK=i@cicelelemur }-) 


“THIS IMPLIES THAT FOR ALMOST A DECADE, RUSSIAN 
LEADERS HAVE CONSIDERED THEIR COUNTRY TO BE AT WAR 
WITH THE UNITED STATES AND ITS ALLIES” 
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THE HOME FRONT 


1939-1949 IN 100 OBJECTS 


Austin J. Ruddy mceyaldllatcm =sele) 
A GREAT WAY 10 GET A MORE ROUNDED UNDERSTANDING OF BRITAIN DURING nr 


spent more than 30 years of his life amassing 
a large collection. Preserving items for posterity 
Koo) aio dalialcamcelalemrelam ian) exe)ar-lalmelale(-ianslqiarcemmelele 
Ruddy is also able to delve into the significance 
of the objects, which he does to great effect 
here. Items as diverse as a chocolate ration, a 
poster warning against looting and (chillingly) a 
German target identification map of Coventry, 
elim ilatemaaloi) Maro \yal alee mualcmelele).e 

The result is an engrossing and at times 
poignant consideration of these 100 objects. 
can give more of an insight than most The format makes it difficult to put the book 
other formats — even newsreel footage and down, as there is always another object to 
authoritative histories cannot compare to the intrigue and enlighten. 
visceral impact of actually pulling on a genuine Well written and benefiting from superb 
World War Il gas mask. Ruddy was bitten by photography of the objects, this is an excellent 
the collecting bug at an early age and has oxele) ar-]aVem'cli mw elacamcelelaualaatcum Dh 


The ‘100 objects’ approach to history is 
now a familiar one. The success or failure of 
this format depends heavily on the author’s 
Tahdlaarcitom .carewitore (eXome) Maelo mc10]0)(-elmmmlalmeal is 
case, Austin J. Ruddy displays a keen eye for 
ldalcmm| aa) ele)atlalercme) im allo10) ders lire |ausii-leiesmr-l ale meals 
knowledge to pick out the ones that best tell 
the story of Britain during World War Il. 
Ruddy’s introduction makes the important 
observation that history can easily be lost, 
a1 ake md arohand al cme) e)(-1e1esmaat~ lame (o1ilalomro in Ololalere 


AMA3O MAIN BATTLE TANK ENTHUSIASTS’ MANUAL 


Writer: M.P. Robinson and Colonel Thomas Seignon 
Publisher: Haynes Price: £25 Released: Out now 
In the last century the French and a low profile, thus making it a 





government needed to provide its 
armoured forces with a potent second- 
generation main battle tank that did 
not depend on supplies of tanks 
and spare parts from America. The 
joint ‘Europa-panzer’ project failed 
because of disputes: Germany left 
and developed the Leopard 1 tank and 
France produced the AMX-30 tank. 
Advances in anti-tank armour 
piercing (AP) rounds meant that to 
stop a modern AP round a tank would 
have to have incredibly thick armour 
and therefore be slow because of 
the weight of the armour. The French 
decided to build a tank with minimal 
armour protection, excellent mobility, 


= 


harder target to hit. It was armed with 
a long-range hard-hitting monoblock 
steel 105mm F1 cannon gun. 

This book also covers all the 
variants based on the AMX 30 hull. 
These include the long-range AU 
F1 artillery self-propelled gun, AMX 
30 Roland and Shahine air defence 
rocket platforms, the AMX 30 Bitube 
30mm DCA low-level anti-aircraft 
vehicle, AMX 30 engineer’s vehicles 
and the powerful AMX 30 Pluton 
tactical nuclear missile launcher. It 
is a comprehensive insight into the 
development problems, construction 
and operational use of the French AMX 
30 family of vehicles. CM 





THE HITLER YEARS: TRIUMPH 1833-1939 


A STAGGERING NEW STUDY OF HISTORY'S MOST WRITTEN-ABOUT SUBJECTS 


Professor Frank McDonough 
Head of Zeus 
£9.99 
Out now 


It is very rare for historians to publish books 
which are respected for their rigour in university 
seminars and simultaneously enjoyed by the 
general public. All honest scholars aspire to this, 
but the greatest minds are lucky to achieve it 
only once. Yet, with The Hitler Years, Professor 
Frank McDonough has done it — again. The 
book unfolds like a thrilling Scorsese directed 
gangster movie. It could certainly form the basis 
of a blockbuster. McDonough treats his readers 
to all the fascinating insights one would expect 
from a rich career of study as he dedicates an 
entire chapter to each year of Adolf Hitler’s evil 
rule in the 1930s. The book follows the Fuhrer 
closely and at times, even intimately. But this 

is not another biography of Hitler, and it is 
better for it. Where sources are slim for Hitler’s 


personal life, the writings and speeches of 
those close to him, and international observers 
complete the story. Historians will welcome 

[dalomexe) 4 (~1010(0) a0) i ~1 400) @cm lame) (e(-) mm alisiee) al otMm VAI Ic 
casual readers will enjoy the addressing of 
myths perpetuated by the media concerning 
Hitler’s sex life and drug use. 

According to Christopher Hitchens “one of 
the things you have to do in life as an author 
RSM IAVicame) Om CoMn'Z0)0 | aner-laalamcielelald (ome Balicmilact 
We) [0] pal oame) im \V Kea DXo) avolursd aiecwmpalcrex- MA OrAVe) LUI ani 
history is aptly subtitled, ‘Triumph’, for that is 
what it is. Everybody even remotely interested 
in Nazi Germany should have an empty space 
on their bookshelf, waiting to be filled by 
volume two. McDonough brings a new and 
distinctive clarity to this subject which ts all 
too often lost in the thematic or obscured 
by the overly academic. The shocking 
WAKO) (=) aLexomn al keralrcLerere) eal erolalicemmiial-)aecmilacte 
year as Chancellor, revealed in grisly detail 
by McDonough, along with Nazi intentions to 
destroy democracy forever, should make any 
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political observer who draws allusions with 
modern-day events think harder. Undoubtedly, 
this is a story which needed to be told again 
in an accessible way so it can be learnt by a 
new generation and never forgotten. 

With a book of this grand scope, some 
omissions were necessary. McDonough 
understandably focuses on international 
events in which he shines but there is less 
social history here than some scholars 
may like. Broad conclusions are necessary 
too, some of which can be disputed as 
can occasional minor arguments. Perhaps 
inevitably, there are a few slips of editorial. 
But this book succeeds spectacularly in what 
it sets out to achieve. It is a highly readable 
narrative history attractively designed with 
impressive images interwoven throughout 
which complement the analysis. For students 
and teachers wishing to gain an overview, 
the book Is essential. For the enjoyment and 
education of the general public, it excels. This 
iS narrative history at its best. LDG 
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IWO JIMA 


The mysteries, tragedies and heroic stories of this battle have all been thoroughly explored over the decades 





FLAGS oF OUR FATHER 


James Bradley, 
nea meluisles 


In this book author James Bradley reveals the story behind one of the 
most iconic photographs of the Second World War. Investigating the 
backgrounds and ultimate fates of the six men who raised the flag atop 
Mount Suribachi, Bradley also has a personal connection to the story 
through his father, a Marine veteran, who was believed to be one of the 
men in Joe Rosenthal’s iconic photo. 


“BRADLEY ALSO HAS A PERSONAL “ss 
CONNECTION TOTHE STORY THROUGH «=e 
HIS FATHER, A MARINE VETERAN” — 
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Two Flags Over Iwo Jima: 
Solving the Mystery of 
datom Obow\ Fell arom ere) a es-y 

Proudest Moment 
Eric Hammel 


Focusing on the lesser-known first raising 
of the flag on Mount Suribachi, author Eric 
Hammel also explores the controversy and 
MINSLCI AM UITcL MCLEE CODU He LcXe matTom (exeyal (em e)alene) 
of the second raising. Hammel’s work 
identifying the men who took part in the flag 
raising is the result of years of research and 
careful investigation. 


Red Blood, Black Sand: 
Fighting Alongside John 
Byoiie)aromacelaam=ssereyt 
Camp to lwo Jima 
Chuck Tatum 


Himself a Marine veteran of the Second 
World War, Chuck Tatum provides a 
thrilling and unique insight into one of the 
Corps’ most legendary members. John 
Basilone, Medal of Honor recipient and the 
hero of Guadalcanal, was Tatum’s mentor 
from boot camp, to the front line in the 
Pacific campaigns. 
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Japanese Survivors 

Dye Tamatiaysy 


Though there were very few Japanese 
survivors of the Battle of lwo Jima, here 
linguist and journalist Dan King presents 
his interviews with two such men. Tsuruji 

Akikusa and Satoru Omagari share 
their memories of the fraught Japanese 
defences, and reflect on how the 
Campaign is remembered in history. 


Letters from Iwo Jima: 
The Japanese Eyewitness 
Stories that Inspired Clint 

Eastwood's Film 
Kumiko Kakehashi 


Using letters sent from the conscripts and 
officers stationed on the island fortress 
during the war, writer and editor Kumiko 

AGGIE SUI MSM OO @ Ir MOl ee IMIKOIMETs 
same incredible resources as the 2006 
Hollywood film. The author has also written a 
biography of General Kuribayashi Tadamichi, 
commander of the Iwo Jima garrison. 
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OUME DEATHS SHOCK THE WORLD, 
OTHERS GRANGE THE COURSE OF HISTORY 


Delve into the coups and conspiracies behind history’s most infamous 
murders. Including over 25 of the world’s most powerful and influential figures, 
from Abraham Lincoln to Franz Ferdinand and JFK to Martin Luther King 
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This large piece of improvised cartography was used by the ‘lron Duke’ 
before his fateful encounter with Napoleon in the fields of Belgium 


ritish Royal Engineers pioneered terrain such as at the Battle of Salamanca. 
[dato mUls\ome) Mmer-] akesed eo] e)a\me lol alayes Maps were of critical importance to how 
the 18th century. They were at he conducted his campaigns and it was 
the forefront of developments in aoe |inis)a=)alankelamalicmanlessianrclanlelurcmer-laa(cmrele 





Ss 

: survey techniques and in 1791 Waterloo in 1815. 

Pa dats" old sallevomtomaat-Mersilelrelm-tsicclellsialaateral’ This large map was used by Wellington before 
g of the Ordnance Survey, which is still the battle began. It is made from ten different 

z sJaieellamcwmarelale)arel mane) 0) e)laloaretexo)alea am Olalome)i pieces of writing material of varying qualities 

& the beneficiaries of the increased accuracy drawn by different engineers. It is thought that 
§ in military mapping was Arthur Wellesley, 1st Wellington needed the map so quickly that 

S Duke of Wellington. His successes in the there wasn’t time for the usual process of 

= field were often down to his skilled use of (oxo) Fela aycare ale mel e-hwilalome) atom 7ale) (ome alo] ae 


















Below: The map was recovered after Waterloo and was given to 
Lieutenant Colonel Carmichael Smyth, RE. It was lost for decades 
after his death before it was found and eventually placed in the 
collections of the Royal Engineers Museum 





The area of the battlefield itself is visible 
near the top right of the map and is marked 
by faint pencil lines. This is allegedly where 
Wellington indicated where he wanted his 
troops to be positioned. Significant landmarks 
are indicated in this section including Mont St 
Jean (the name Napoleon gave to the battle), 
the strategically important farmhouses of 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte and also 
La Belle Alliance (where Wellington and Field 
Marshal Blucher met after their victory). 

The map was reputedly carried during 
the battle by Colonel Sir William de Lancey, 
Wellington’s quarter-master general. De Lancey 
was mortally wounded in the back and it is said 
1darch@maalsme l=] 4 ,@uaalslA,ccme)amealcm pate] @ielcomaliome) (elerer 


A close up of the battlefield centring around La Haye Sainte 
with La Belle Alliance to the south and Mont St Jean to the 
north. Pencil lines, possibly drawn by Wellington can be 
seen above La Haye Sainte while Hougoumont is given its 
original spelling of ‘Chateau Goumont’ 


ae 


The Waterloo Map is in the collections of the Royal 
Engineers Museum in Gillingham. The largest 
military museum in Kent, the REM tells the story of 
Britain’s regiment of sappers and British military 
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engineering. For more information on opening = 
times and prices visit: www.re-museum.co.uk 8 
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14 British and Canadian divisions 
Flat-lel<re mea: Medce)-lem eve)aimr-leleme:lelaetc-emcal— 
high ground of Vimy Ridge as well as break- 
ing through the Germans first and second 
front line trenches. They eventually ‘dug-in’ 
on the German Third Line of defence works 
while awaiting the inevitable enemy 
counter-attack. resting and recovering from the battle. 

The military success however came at a very Among, them are some German prisoners- 
high price... More than 150,000 British and Cana- _ of-war along with their own wounded. 
dian soldiers became casualties... killed, wounded or 
missing-in-action. 
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FW200 First World War figures (including 


Pe . British, Australian and New Zealand 
Rercue. Ui | u cS If the First World War interests you come 


to King & Country... First! 
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soldiers) can also be viewed on the King 
& Country website at: 


Since 1984 we have been designing 
and producing some of the finest histori- 
cal miniatures in the world today cover- 
aa ae ing a wide span of history from Ancient 

Eoypt all the way up to the wars and conflicts of 

Seen here are just some of King & Country’s all the 20th and 21st centuries... and many important 
metal, hand-painted, 1:30 scales WW1 military eras in between. 
miniatures portraying | British & Empire troops 
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